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—— during more than 
twenty years of teaching Eng- 
lish in college, I have emerged from 
a classroom with a sense of defeat 
(it has happened too often for com- 
placent retrospection), it was usually 
because I had been guilty of one or 
more of the following sins of com- 
mission or omission: 1) failure to 
prepare; 2) sarcasm; 3) dullness; 
4) garrulity; 5) tardiness; 6) digres- 
sion; 7) belligerence. 

My conscience is not soothed by 
the reflection that all of these vices, 
with the possible exception of garru- 
lity, are often indulged in by the 
undergraduates both in the classroom 
and outside (garrulity is more often 
reserved for the bull session). It is 


* Prince and Lemon Sts., L 


also small consolation to remember 
that most of these social sins are not 
the exclusive prerogative of the teach- 
ing profession. It is likely that their 
effects are more deadly to the teach- 
ing relationship than to more casual 
and less confining social relation- 
ships. Digression, for example, may 
lend the charm of variety and spon- 
taneity to ordinary conversation; but 
the class grind feels that a little di- 
gression goes a long way. 

With these preliminaries disposed 
of, I should like to make a few com- 
ments on each of these pedagogical 
failings. 

Failure to prepare. 1 suppose that 
many of us, after we have taught the 
same material for a number of years, 
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are tempted to omit all but the most 
cursory inspection of our notes be- 
fore meeting our classes. Whenever 
I have yielded to this temptation, I 
feel that the class suffered, i.e., more 
than usual. I list this vice first be- 
cause like the love of lucre it is radi- 
cal: it is often the cause of other evils. 
For example, lack of preparation or 
last-minute “preparation” frequently 
accounts for professorial tardiness. 
Inadequate preparation is a natural 
prelude to digression. Careless prep- 
aration may lead to a fear of losing 
“face.” This in turn may induce an 
attack of bluffing or belligerence. The 
experienced teacher may betray poor 
preparation by his mechanical re- 
production of well worn subject mat- 
ter; in other words, the vice of dull- 
ness. The inexperienced teacher may 
betray it in his simple, unvarnished 
ignorance. 


PREPARATION AND OBJECTIVES 


On the other hand, adequate prep- 
aration not only may help to sug- 
gest fresh methods of presentation, 
but may give a deeper insight into 
the principles of the material to be 
covered. One phase of preparation of- 
ten overlooked is the relation of these 
principles to the objectives of the 
course. Keeping this relation in mind 
adds greatly to the effectiveness of 
teaching, for it tends to eliminate 
waste motion and to concentrate at- 
tention on the essentials. 


Sarcasm. Provided it is not directed 
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against anyone in the classroom sar. 
casm is a legitimate weapon. Used 
against a member of the class, how. 
ever, it is not only uncharitable; it 
sets up a block to the transfer of 
knowledge from the sarcastic teacher 
to the student whose ego has been 
lacerated. In the interests of justice 
we might do well to reflect that al- 
though Joe College is a bit obtuse at 
times, we teachers are not always 
models of perspicacity. Even if we 
happen to be right in our dim view 
of an undergraduate, a proper re- 
spect for the human persons exposed 
to our care should help to overcome 
the temptation to make that view 
known. It might also help to recall 
what Goethe said about ridicule: “To 
a man of thought almost nothing is 
ridiculous.” If the witty teacher must 
have a target for his witticisms, what 
better target could he find than his 
own frequent dullness? 

Dullness. The teacher does not 
live who scintillates unceasingly in 
the classroom; although if we are 
to believe some of the undergraduate 
teacher-rating polls, some of us could 
easily qualify as ever reliable bores. 
We may discount some of this as 
due to undergraduate ebullience, but 
all of us have our soporific moments. 
I have already touched on a possible 
cause of dullness in teaching: defi- 
cient preparation; another cause, the 
dull personality, I trust, is outside 
the scope of these remarks. But this 
much can safely be said: mas 
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tery of the subject is not an infallible 
guarantee against lack-luster teach- 
ing; neither is enthusiasm. Yet with- 
out mastery of the subject and en- 
thusiasm for it, the teacher, appar- 
ently miscast in the role of educator, 
would have to be Fred Allen to keep 
the class awake. 


Somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes of mere entertainer and mere 
dull uns most of us ply our trade, 
more or less unconsciously temper- 
ing academic showmanship with a 
saving alloy of the jejune. Sometimes 
itis the fault of the professorial mono- 
tone. Undergraduates who recently 
rated me berated me for reading my 
lecture notes in a manner that was 
more conducive to slumber than to 
learning. The remedy is clear. Some- 
times it is the fault of the professorial 
lack of humor. Here the remedy is 
not so clear. Can a sense of humor 
be acquired? 

Garrulity. Delight in hearing one’s 
own voice is not the exclusive prerog- 
ative of us teachers. It is just that 
our opportunities are more numer- 
ous. To resist the urge to pontificate 
or at least to expatiate requires more 
self-abnegation than most of us are 
willing to develop. One way I try to 
limit the volume of my own classroom 
verbiage is to remind myself that 
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the process of education is not all 
absorption; there must be some ex- 
pression or extraction. However, un- 
dergraduate discussion is a good deal 
like faculty discussion in one re- 
spect: there are always a few who 
want to do all the pontificating and 
expatiating. These garrulous people 
must be restrained in order that jus- 
tice may be done to the more retiring 
members of the class. If this demo- 
cratic procedure does not elicit some 
good student opinion on the subject 
under discussion, the teacher can al- 
ways fall back on the soliloquy. 


CurRonic UNPUNCTUALITY 


Tardiness. Just as there are acci- 
dent-prone people, so there are teach- 
ers who are allergic to punctuality. 
I suspect that some of the former are 
some of the latter, too. At any rate, 
the tardy teachers usually have an 
interesting explanation, which comes 
pantingly forth to those of the class 
who out of sheer devotion to the 
grade are still hanging about. Spor- 
adic lateness is a minor vice, per- 
haps, but chronic unpunctuality, like 
alcoholism, is a_ disease. It short- 
changes the undergraduates; it is the 
pedagogical equivalent of goldbrick- 
ing and feather-bedding. It may be the 
offspring of sloth or lack of fore- 
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sight, but it probably derives more 
often from last-minute preparation. 
Maybe Franklin was right in calling 
strict punctuality a “cheap virtue,” 
but I doubt if many undergraduates 
would agree with him—at least with 
reference to the unpunctuality of the 
teacher. Their own, naturally, is an- 
other matter. 

Digression. Teachers being what 
they are and students being what they 
are, digression is inevitable. Fre- 
quently it is induced in the former 
by the latter; at all other times it 
is unconscious on both sides. Many 
undergraduates get to be masters of 
the diversionary tactic. The garrulous 
teacher is especially vulnerable, for 
the will to resist is feeble. Digression 
being inevitable, the only question is: 
how long is it to continue? That us- 
ually depends on the teacher. If he 
combines self-discipline with an in- 
sight into student duplicity, he will 
interpret correctly the flattering signs 
of attention; if he concludes that 
these signs are evidence of recog- 
nition of his superior perspicacity or 
eloquence, the digression will last 
until the bell rings. It sometimes hap- 
pens that these deviations reveal mat- 
ter of more value to all concerned 
than the orthodox content of the 
course. More frequently, however, in 
such deviations the sharp-shooters 
of the class are merely exploiting the 
follies or foibles of the unfortunate 
instructor. I feel that over the years 
I may have built up a measure of 
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sales resistance, although I am fully 
aware of our professorial penchant 
for self-deception. At any rate I find 
it helpful to make a fairly careful 
distinction between the meat and the 
dessert of the course. Thus although 
English is looked upon by many as 
the light lunch of the engineering 
curriculum, I try to keep my serving 
from being all whipped cream. 


A Deapuy VIcEe 


Belligerence. In one sense this is 
the most deadly of the seven peda- 
gogical vices. One reason is that it 
may stem from a deficiency of love 
for human beings. Failure to try to 
live up to the second greatest of the 
Commandments seems to argue an 
incompatibility for the noble pro- 
fession of teaching. Again, belliger- 
ence may be due to what Newman 
called the giant among the capital 
sins—pride; the educational mani- 
festation is a sense of the global sig- 
nificance of one’s own opinions. Belli- 
gerence may spring from the in- 
security occasioned by ignorance. In 
these cases, the remedy seems clear 
enough though it may be difficult to 
apply. As if the teaching process did 
not have enough of the element of 
struggle in its very nature, the belli- 
cose teacher looks upon every meet- 
ing with his class as a pitched battle 
wherein he matches his whole wit 
against the fractional wits of the 
class. His battle cry is, “Thou shalt 
not pass.” It is sobering to reflect 
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that teachers like this bear about the 
same relation to truth as do the edi- 
tors of Pravda or Isvestia. Such peda- 
gogues are not intent on developing 
the mind of the undergraduate; they 
are intent on maintaining the superi- 
ority of their own. No wonder that 
only parrots, yes-men, and robots 
survive the ordeal of studying under 
these humorless creatures. 


Most of us, including myself, are 
guilty of some of these vices some of 
the time, and some of us all of the 
time. It is not so much that we do not 
know what to do as that we need to 
be reminded. It is in the conviction 
that we all have room for improve 
ment in the conduct of our classes 
that I have humbly offered these com- 
ments. 








Need New Organizations 


There are societies which, though not needed by mankind for existence and 
normal development always and in all circumstances, yet become necessary to 
men for these purposes at certain times and in certain circumstances. In olden 
times, for example, when armies were small, armaments primitive and methods 
of transport slow and difficult; when wars were localized and hardly ruffled the 
surface of life for the non-combatants on either side, the need for some interna- 
tional society to outlaw war and impose peace upon nations hardly existed. But 
in our day things are far different. Space and time have been almost eliminated. 
There are no non-combatants recognized, every war becomes almost inevitably a 
world war, and armaments have reached an unprecedented pitch of destructive- 
ness. In circumstances like these, war is a luxury which men car no longer afford 
to enjoy. A society for the suppression of war and the securing of a stable world 
peace becomes essential for the continued existence of normal life. Men can no 
longer get on without it. It has become necessary. 


In the same way it might be said that vocational organization has become a 
necessary society within the confines of most nations today. When life was simpler 
and property more diffused; when industry was carried on on a small scale and 
when the economy of each country was largely independent of that of any other, 
men could conceivably get on fairly well without vocational organization. But 
under modern conditions, that is no longer the case: so much so that the late 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, laid it down that the aim of social policy must be the 
re-establishment of vocational groups—Rev. Jerome O’Leary in Curistus Rex, 
October, 1950. 








Letter from Italy 
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ROM Venice to Orvieto, from 

Palermo to Florence and Ven- 
timiglia, all Italy in this Holy Year 
of the Jubilee is lined with caravans 
of pilgrims who have been to Rome 
or are on their way. American Buicks 
share the well-paved autostrade with 
the little Italian “Mickey Mouse” car, 
the “Topolino.” Trains of all classes 
carry elegance with fifteen bright 
pieces of new luggage as well as the 
old peasant woman with her arms full 
of grandchildren. In the latter com- 
partment the only luggage usually 
consists of a bag of belongings plus 
the inevitable luncheon — bread, 
cheese and a liter of ordinary wine. 

Almost any Via in Rome will ring 
with accents that range from the soft- 
throated warble of the Parisian r to 
the guttural cough of the Levant. 
Tongues from the Soviet orbit may 
also be heard, for Rome has her 
quota of refugees. The roads of all 
the world seem truly to have led to 
Rome and in the heart of Rome beats 
the spirit and the life of the Holy 
Year. 


On the surface, the Holy Year has 
given an international character to 
the Catholic aspect of Italy. Yet un- 


derneath this pilgrim-tourist level, 
forces are at work which, though re- 
buffed in one grave crisis, may yet 
become critical again. 


The Papal Bull of Inauguration 
for the Holy Year, addressed to the 
Universal Church, bears a very par- 
ticular relationship to the situation 
at home. From the Italian point of 
view, the Bull rates perhaps as one 
of the most hardheadedly realistic 
documents among the Papal pronun- 
ciamentos. It states the primary end 
of the Holy Year as an intensified 
effort to achieve what has always 
been the primary aim of Christ and 
of His Church, namely, the sanctifica- 
tion of the world through personal 
sanctification of soul. That statement 
becomes clearer when one reads it 
in the light of the Holy Year’s secon- 
dary aims, which are the achieve- 
ment of peace over the forces of evil 
and the safeguarding of the sanctu- 
aries in the Holy Land; the defense 
of the Church against the attacks of 
her enemies, against error, against 
materialism, against falsehood; fin- 
ally, the realization of social justice 
in point of fact, not theory. 


Communism, which stands for 
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error, materialism, falsehood, has in- 
herited in Italy the anti-clerical es- 
cutcheon of the Masons of the last 
half-century. Its character cannot be 
fully understood apart from it. The 
full brunt of the Communist attack 
has been directed against the sacchi 
di carbone, “the sacks of coal,” as 
the Reds call the clergy in their long 
black coats. Communist public festi- 
vals are always highlighted by a 
stand or two where fun-seekers can, 
for a few lire, hurl the Italian equiva- 
lent of a baseball at the caricatured 
head of a bishop or prelate. Togliatti, 
Stalin’s number-one son in Italy, can 
find no more loathful epithet when 
chagrined than to call De Gasperi, 
the Catholic Prime Minister, un sag- 
restano, “‘a sacristan.” 


ATTACKS AGAINST FAITH 


True the Communists no longer 
openly run cells for the corruption 
of children’s morals, as they did in 
pre-1948 Florence. However, they 
do pay bribes to the young to keep 
them from Mass. In Bologna, girls 
of varying ages have been commis- 
sioned to get hold of children as they 
come from their First Holy Com- 
munion instructions to try to con- 
vince them that the priest is nothing 
but a liar and a deceiver who wants 
only to enslave the little kiddies and 
“crush their personalities.” The 
Communist youth cell for teen-age 
boys is an arsenal of argument 
against the fundamentals of faith. 
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The more ridiculous the argument 
the more powerful a weapon is seems 
to be with the poorly instructed youth. 
Birth control is a mark of progress; 
God cannot be seen, therefore He 
does not exist; man is an automaton, 
a series of conditioned reflexes who 
cannot but follow his instincts; and 
so on down the line, right to the 
ultimate non sequitur, “There is no 
original sin because Adam and Eve 
committed an unnatural act.” In one 
and the same breath, youth is taught 
that Christ never existed and that 
“Christ is a pig.” 

Wherever possible, Communists 
run recreation centers where they 
find time for “talks” between foot- 
ball matches. Since dancing is 
frowned upon by the Italian clergy, 
they open two, three and even four 
dance-halls in different quarters of 
the city. Children of even seven or 
eight years of age are admitted te 
these halls and, needless to say, the 
music suffers periodic interruption 
for “talks.” The Communists have 
also capitalized on the fact that par- 
ish life insists for the most part on 
a complete separation of the sexes; 
thus they busy themselves to provide 
every type of indoor and outdoor 
recreation for boys and girls to- 
gether. 

All too frequently, the devoted 
Communist girl is used to seduce the 
young man who otherwise would not 
bother to join a Communist cell. No 
extreme is beyond them in their effort 








to discredit the priest. In Rome, a 
group of girls was arrested for be- 
having scandalously in the vicinity 
ef the Colosseum with escorts who 
had previously been dressed up in 
the robes of friars and monks. 


DIABOLICAL HATRED 


The proportions of this hatred for 
the Church and everything ecclesi- 
astical have been so virulent as to 
give the appearance of being more 
than human. Its sudden unmasking 
comes as an abrupt shock to the un- 
prepared visitor. And well it may 
be shocking—for it has the undis- 
guised aspect of a real Mystical Body 
of Evil, with every nerve and fiber 
kept constantly taut for the attack 
en the Mystical Body of Christ. 


It is precisely this tension which 
makes every phase of life, even the 
most ordinary tasks at home or at 
work, revolve around the pole of re- 
ligion. A political rally or a religious 
procession, mending shoes or drink- 
ing a dark cup of caffé espresso—one 
enters into these affairs either as un 
buon cristiano, i.e., a good Catholic, 
er as un Comunista, i.e., an anti- 
priest-and-Church man. 

Because of this tension, too, the 
Italians are inescapably conscious 
ef religion, the reverence of the one 
group clashing constantly with the 
blasphemy of the other. For blas- 
phemy stands as the distinguishing 
characteristic of the anti-clerical in 
any Catholic country. Elsewhere he 
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would be found wanting in “good 
taste,” or in the requisite polish of a 
sophisticated civilization, or even in 
the necessary “broadness of mind” 
demanded by the democratic concept. 
But in a Catholic country, the anti- 
clerical can score only by the unvar- 
nished brutality of his expletive. 


In this regard, a curious fact may 
be noted in the literary milieu where 
artist and intellectual seem to have 
abandoned the direct attack on reli. 
gion so popular with the lower-class 
politicos. The naive faith of the 
paisano, the staunch patience of the 
poor and the aged, have come to be 
treated with the curious objectivity 
of the impartial inquirer. Clergy- 
men, both good and bad, appear in 
the novels of Carlo Levi, Riccardo 
Bacchelli, Elio Vittorini and a host 
of others, but for the most part they 
are studied in the cold light of clini- 
cal detachment. The approach to 
clergymen, peasants, ordinary people, 
the rich and the poor seems to have 
developed into an effort to extract 
from them the intrinsic human values 
they possess, regardless of their po- 
sition or belief. 

Just how much of this unbiased 
emphasis on natural values may be 
due to the influence of Dos Passos, 
Steinbeck, Faulkner and Hemingway, 
remains to be studied. But that these 
four have done much to sway the 
Italian way of thinking in literary 
matters cannot be questioned. They 
are read universally from the Alps 
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to the Mediterranean, in every type 
of edition and translation, and their 
sympathy for man, the human thing 
of nature, is very much admired in 
the new democratic surge that is af- 
fecting Italy now more than ever. 


Over against this natural approach, 
there stand in contrast such figures 
as Papini, the acknowledged dean of 
Italian letters, whose life of Michel- 
angelo last year outsold the best of 
the best-sellers; Nicola Lisi, whose 
country pastor breathes a peaceful 
optimism quite different from the 
militant humor of Guareschi’s Don 
Camillo; Piero Bargellini, whose 
scholarship and critical apperception 
make him pre-eminent among the art 
critics of the Peninsula; Nino Salva- 
neschi, the blind writer whose pene- 
trating spiritual tracts and novels of 
tenderness have a great popular ap- 
peal. These men, together with a 
somewhat younger group, Carlo Cuc- 
cioli and Eugenio Vacquer among 
them, face fearlessly the fact that 
God has spoken to man and that 
human values, unless seen in the light 
of a divine relationship, are either 
very much limited in their concept of 
total value, or, what is worse, are 
dehumanized entirely. 

Thus, in a very broad sense there 
may be said to be two camps in the 
Italian literary field. However, they 
are not at war one with the other. 
While each is honest enough to rec- 
ognize the purely aesthetic merits of 
the other, yet they will never get to- 


gether because the one refuses to ree- 
ognize the supernatural as such, and 
the other refuses to exclude the su- 
pernatural in favor of the exclusively 
natural approach to man. 


The excellent Italian translation of 
Thomas Merton’s Seven Storey Moun- 
tain serves as a good illustration of 
these attitudes. On the one hand it 
was acclaimed as a profound spiritual 
odyssey under the guidance of grace. 
On the other, it was considered as a 
new type of escapism from the ad- 
mittedly grievous trials of our time. 
In both instances it was a “great hu- 
man document,” but with this differ- 
ence, that the supernaturalists saw 
God saving the human soul from dis- 
aster, while the naturalists saw the 
human soul saving itself by running 
away from the conflict. 


OFFER UTOPIA 


Together with the anti-clericalism 
that can only flourish in a Catholic 
country, the Communists offer Utopia 
to the poor. Before the April elec- 
tions of °48, beggars in Rome were 
boasting, “Only a few days more, 
then I will have everything.” That 
attitude has not completely disap- 
peared. Nor does it exist only among 
the beggars. The middle-class Com- 
munist who makes a good living, and 
has an apartment comfortably fur- 
nished for his wife and two children, 
will still look at an American sedan 
in Fiesole’s square and say, “Some 
day that will be mine.” 
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The papal excommunication of 
cold-blooded Communists had a two- 
fold effect: it tightened the bond 
among buoni cristiani, the faithful, 
and heightened the violence of Com- 
munist blasphemies against the 
Church, the Vatican and the Pope. 
But perhaps even more effective on 
a broader scale has been the nation- 
wide effort on the part of Catholic 
Action in the field of social justice. 


CATHOLIC WORKERS 


The A.C.LI. (Association of 
Catholic Italian Workers), while in- 
dependent of political parties and 
even of the Catholic Action core, 
works on a community, province and 
national basis to educate the workers 
to play an active part in the life of 
the unions. The upper echelon of 
this group, known as the Patronati 
ACLI, acts as the traffic tower, guid- 
ing workers through the difficulties 
of applying for old-age pensions, sick 
leave, unemployment compensation 
and clinical aid for expectant moth- 
ers. This kind of help has been a 
telling factor in the buildup of the 
Catholic and free labor organizations. 
Its success has not been sensational 
but its very existence is a constant 
thorn in the side of Red laborites. 

There are many types of charita- 
ble, cultural, educative and recrea- 
tive assistance given for the working 
man and his family on a national 
scale. But of all the works under 
Catholic direction Catholic Action 
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reaches farthest and most effectively, 
Its committees embrace men, women, 
boys, girls and university students 
and teachers. It reaches into every 
town and village, every slum, every 
factory. Its workers are lawyers, fac- 
tory hands, nuns, priests and union 
leaders. It has a boy-scout move. 
ment, girl scouts, a press for propa- 
ganda. It was the Catholic Action 
Committee, together with American 
aid, that stopped the extension of the 
Iron Curtain by winning the fateful 
elections of 1948. 


Speaking of those elections, it can- 
not be said that the government of 
Premier De Gasperi has distinguished 
itself by brilliant statesmanship. But 
with the passage of these two years, 
it has proved itself durable in the 
face of incessant attack and open dis- 
loyalty, and strong in dealing with 
Communist attempts to foment inter- 
nal disorders. The lira has maintained 
its equilibrium through many a tight 
economic squeeze. And while the 
Communists may seem to have been 
given too much rope to play with, it 
is becoming gradually more apparent 
that the Government has stealthily 
fixed it into nooses that are now be- 
ginning to exert a little pressure on 
red necks. 

While land reforms are under way. 
it may take ten or more years to get 
them operating effectively. One of 
the most ironical features of the Gov- 
ernment land program is that its most 
vociferous enemies are the Commun- 
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ists themselves, who for years have 
been crying for just such reforms. 
What they cannot bear in the Govern- 
ment plan is the provision that the 
peasant will become the owner of his 
own land after a certain number of 
years. Lest they lose so telling a 
point for political agitation, they in- 
sist that the State continue to exercise 
ownership control. They understand 
very well that for the peasant, “once 
alandowner no longer a Communist,” 
is all too true. 

Together with the work of Catholic 
Action and the Government, certain 
individual priests have distinguished 
themselves in the struggle against the 
Communist menace. Notable among 
these is Father Felix Morlion, a tire- 
less Dominican whose public debates 
with Communist bigwigs have caused 
them so much embarrassment that 
they now try to avoid them. Of 
course, Father Lombardi’s Crusade 
of Love, La crociata della bontd, has 
had repercussions all over Europe. 

Much remains to be done. Too 
many men are missing from the 
churches, sometimes even those who 
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want no part of the anti-clericals. 
Isolated instances will arise where a 
non-church-going professional man, 
a doctor or a lawyer, will be highly 
insulted if he is told that he is not a 
good Catholic because he does not 
fulfill his religious obligations. Yet, 
the spiritual level of mature Catholics 
rises in certain instances to astonish- 
ing heights. One finds university and 
professional men seriously intent on 
the pursuit of perfection in their 
respective states of life. 

One cannot close without a word 
about what is perhaps the most char- 
acteristic Catholic quality of Italy 
yesterday and today, that is, the na- 
tional love for Mary, the Mother of 
God. This love expresses itself in a 
confidence so humble, so blind, so 
naive as to border on the foolhardy. 
But it is real. The peril of Commun- 
ism and the internal problems of the 
Church and of the Christian-Demo- 
cratic government are by no means 
past or solved, but when men have 
failed, the Italian Catholic feels—say 
rather, he knows—that la Madonna 
will save. 


Test of Truth 


May I tell my Indian and British colleagues that to us, to adhere to the 
truth, to stand by right principles—this is the highest form of morality 
among nations as among individuals. If the United Nations evades its clear 
duty and sacrifices truth to convenience and principle to fear, then it is 
utterly lost—Carlos P. Romulo in Vitau Speecues, February 15, 1951. 








Message to Employers 


Leon A. BEKAERT 


President, Belgian Catholic Employers Association 


Translated and reprinted from BULLETIN SociAL DES INDUSTRIELS* 


O* THE threshold of this year, 
1951, it is my agreeable duty to 
offer to all the members and affiliates 
of the Federation of Catholic Em- 
ployers my sincere wishes for hap- 
piness, health and prosperity. It is 
my fervent hope that this year may 
bring to all, united by one common 
ideal in the heart of our Federation, 
the realization of their dearest de- 
sires, and may give them in private 
and professional life all the joys of 
work well done and duty accom- 
plished. 

This year we shall have to face up 
to very heavy responsibilities. The 
international situation is such that 
all nations must intensify their ef- 
forts for the defense of peace and of 
our civilization. At the moment when 
the world’s fate hangs in the balance, 
it is our duty as business and social 
leaders to give the national commu- 
nity an example of civic courage and 
unselfishness over and above the sac- 
rifices our country has a right to de- 
mand of us. 

We shall have to lend our coopera- 
tion to a certain number of social re- 
forms which are called for by the new 


legislation on the organization of the 
economy. Nothing could be more 
contrary to the spirit which ought to 
animate Catholic employers than to 
limit ourselves in this respect to that 
negative and reactionary attitude 
which stimulates class struggle and 
fetters social progress. The working 
classes undoubtedly have the right to 
expect of employers, both on the level 
of the individual firm and on a na- 
tional level, an active and compre- 
hensive collaboration in the search 
for answers to the workers’ problems. 

If, as His Holiness the Pope 
pointed out in a recent allocution, 
there are limits to the possibilities of 
labor participation in business man- 
agement, it is no less true that we 
have the duty never to overlook any 
occasion of realizing social justice 
and improving the “human condi- 
tion” and progress of those who, by 
their work, are associated with the 
lot of our businesses. 

I am aware that these ideas run 
afoul of a certain mistrust among 
employers, who are concerned about 
their authority and the rights of pri- 
vate enterprise. 


*17, rue du Gouvernement Provisoire, Brussels, Belgium, January, 1951. 
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I understand these anxieties but 
nevertheless I think that these are 
problems we must look squarely in 
the face. 


A Mora PrRosBLem 


The huge problem that dominates 
this epoch is not a political, economic 
or military problem created by the 
lust for power of large nations and 
or of certain social groups; it is es- 
sentially a moral problem created by 
neglect of the ethical principles which 
should regulate the relations between 
men and between countries. 


If there is so much confusion in 
the world of today, it is because men 
are no longer guided by a certain 
and common teaching. 

The undeniable success of some 
movements of Anglo-Saxon origin 
that champion a “moral rearmament” 
adequately proves the need humanity 
feels of freely imposing norms upon 
itself and a line of conduct not dic- 
tated by self interest, but by faith in 
the loftiest principles. 

It is not my purpose to estimate the 
value of these movements from a re- 
ligious point of view. I cannot help 
remarking, however, that the idea of 
a moral rearmament is making itself 
felt more and: more among all classes 
of society, perhaps to a greater ex- 
tent in those secularist circles where 
one would least expect to find it. 

Isn’t it a bit paradoxical, then, that 
we who have the faith, who have a 
doctrine that gives us an answer to 


all the questions a tortured humanity 
is asking itself, should so often have 
to search for the proper attitude to 
take in the face of the social and 
moral problems which daily confront 
us? 

Might this not be because we are 
too often motivated by the feverish 
pursuit of our own interests and ne- 
glect the suggestions of our Christian 
consciences? 

In these latter days, it has been 
said, and with good reason, that a 
serious threat menaces the future of 
our Christian organizations because 
they often seem to turn, unwittingly 
perhaps, into associations more in- 
tent on the pursuit of self interest 
than on established points of com- 
mon interest among people who, in 
the social and economic fields, are 
animated by the same faith and good 
will. 

First, last and always, it is fitting 
for us, as Christian employers, to set 
the example in this field. “Let your 
light so shine,” said Christ in the 
Gospel, “that men may see your good 
works.” 

Any moral deficiency in the busi- 
ness leader, in him who wields mana- 
gerial authority, will necessarily be- 
come a scandal that will taint all his 
colleagues. There is an _ inevitable 
solidarity among management which 
we cannot escape. 

On the other hand, in our negotia- 
tions with labor and our conduct on 


the social security boards, skillful 
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ruses, delaying maneuvers and clever 
pretenses, in short the whole bag of 
facile tricks, are unworthy of employ- 
ers really conscious of their responsi- 
bilities. An irreproachable frankness 
is alone capable of dissipating the 
misunderstandings that make solu- 
tions to labor-management problems 
so difficult. What’s more, this scrupu- 
lous honesty has a contagious effect. 
It breaks down pretenses and preju- 
dices and turns opponents into col- 
laborators. 

We complain, sometimes with rea- 
son, of the lack of fair play among 
some union leaders. But have we up 
to now done all we should have done 
to escape the same charge? And isn’t 
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it a fact that, walled in behind a 
proud stubbornness, we generally 
leave it to others to make the first 
gesture of friendly concession? 

Whatever their character, men can 
always be won over by evidence of a 
complete and disinterested honesty. 
Whatever their character may he, 
men will always reveal their best side 
and reach an understanding when, 
in spite of all that divides them, they 
can exchange eye to eye those honest 
glances that are a sign of mutual 
good will. 

This is also the best pledge of so- 
cial peace. May these reflections have 
the power to inspire our activity in 
this year of 1951. 


From Schools to Social Action 


Catholic education produces good “bricks.” But it builds no “houses.” 
Nor should it be expected to do so. The teacher’s work is done on gradua- 
tion day. The failure has been to guide graduates of Catholic schools into 
apostolic work. They are the precious masterpieces upon whom much de- 
voted, self-sacrificing effort has been expended. But we have not set up the 
facilities for using them. Or, perhaps we should say, that at least that 
has been the case until recent years. 

Now at length Catholic Action is beginning to emerge from the mists of 
theory into the solid reality of existence. Catholics are beginning to form 
associations that have more than the old familiar purposes of promoting 
piety or entertainment. They are joining together with other lay people of 
the same business, profession or walk of life in order to apply Catholic 
truth effectively to their environment. They work not only to safeguard 
themselves from temptation, but also to reform the general framework of 
life along Christian lines——Micnican Catuouic, Nov. 2, 1950. 











Euthanasia 


Dr. I. M. RasinowirtcH, O.B.E. 
Associate Professor of Medicine, McGill University, Montreal. 


An address to the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, May 4, 1950. 


~* MARCH 21, it was my duty 
to address a combined meeting 
of all of the undergraduate students 
in the Faculty of Medicine of Mc- 
Gill University on euthanasia. With 
the increasing number of killings of 
dying people on the grounds of 
mercy, and repeated acquittals of 
the accused in such cases, it was a 
reasonable and proper question for 
students entering upon their medical 
career to ask: What is the proper 
attitude of medical men about such 
killings? In the time allotted to me 
here, I shall attempt to epitomize 
that which I had to say. 

Freedom from pain in dying is 
surely desirable. That was the origi- 
nal meaning of euthanasia (ew - well, 
thanatos - death). It referred to the 
duties of a physician when things 
have come to their last, and the act 
of dissolution is imminent; when all 
thought of cure has been dismissed 
and all of the efforts are limited to 
relief of distress, and it is certainly 
the duty of the physician to lessen 
as far as possible by his technical 
skill, the anguish and pangs of death 
whenever they occur. 

But now the word has come to 


imply bringing about of the death 
itselfi—not easy death but acceler- 
ated death—the place in medicine of 
deliberate, premeditated killing to 
put an end to suffering. 


IpeEA Not New 


The idea is not new. Throughout 
their history, Eskimos had eliminated 
the apparently hopelessly sick; but 
we need not turn to primitive peoples. 
Plato and Aristotle supported the 
practice of killing deformed children, 
and the Roman Twelve Tables pro- 
hibited rearing of such children. 
The first opposition to it is in the 
Bible. In the last few verses of the 
First Book of Samuel and the first 
few of the Second Book, there is 
depicted the death of Saul in his 
battle with the Philistines. With 
capture imminent, and with fear of 
torture by his enemies, he appeals 
to his armor-bearer: “Draw thy 
sword and thrust me through there- 
with, lest these . . . wantonly ill use 
me.” His armor- bearer having re- 
fused to do so, he does it himself, 
but he is unsuccessful, and in great 
pain appeals to a young Amalekite 
who had come upon him, acciden- 
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tally: “. . . place thyself, I pray thee, 
by me, and slay me: for a mortal 
tremor has seized on me, though 
my life is yet whole in me. . .” The 
Amalekite complied with his request 
with very good intention, but, for 
having done it, David ordered his 
execution. 


Mopern Case CIrep 


Coming to modern times, there is 
the case where a husband, at the 
request of his wife, who was suffer- 
ing from an incurable illness, had 
prepared a cup of poison and placed 
it on a chair beside her bed. The 
husband was found guilty of first 
degree murder and, on appeal, the 
conviction was affirmed. There have 
been other convictions, and, even in 
the acquittals, there is no proof that 
the juries had approved of euthanasia. 

In a recent case, for example, in 
which a doctor was involved, though 
the acquittal was hailed by some 
as a victory for euthanasia, it had 
no bearing whatever upon this ques- 
tion; the defence was not “justifiable 
mercy-killing” but that there had 
been no killing at all. 

In another case, in order to lighten 
his mental agony, the accused had 
sought relief in alcohol in increasing 
quantities, and the defence was that 
it was during an attack of acute 
alcoholic insanity that he had killed 
his suffering wife. If, in fact, insanity 
supervenes as the result of alcoholic 
excess, it is a complete legal answer 
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to a criminal charge as is insanity 
from any other cause. 

In a still more recent case, the 
jury was confronted with two con- 
ditions—a gun-shot wound self-in. 
flicted, followed by a gun-shot wound 
inflicted by the prisoner—and medi- 
cal witnesses for Crown and defence 
had testified that the first wound 
was severe enough to alone cause 
almost immediate death. 

In still another case where a girl 
had killed her father, the defence was 
insanity. 

Behind all of these verdicts, there- 
fore, is seen the great principle in 
administration of justice—the princi- 
ple of the presumption of innocence; 
the law, tempered with mercy, giving 
the decision of each and every doubt- 
ful point in favor of the accused. 
“Not guilty” did not mean that the 
accused had proven themselves inno- 
cent; it meant only that the prosecu- 
tion had not proven them guilty. 


Rewicious Law CLear 


Religious law on the subject is 
clear. Sanctity of life is a fundamen- 
tal tenet in Judaism; it is strictly 
forbidden to hasten death. It is strictly 
forbidden even to touch the dying 
person, if that touch is believed to 
be capable of accelerating his end. 
A dying person is here compared 
with a lamp’s flickering flame, which 
becomes extinguished as soon as 
it is touched. Church law is equally 
clear and equally uncompromising. 
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CaTHOoLic CHurcH VIEW 

Leibell’s Readings in Ethics gives 

us the view of the Catholic Church. 
In it is recorded this question, ad- 
dressed many years ago by an 
English military Chaplain to his 
Superiors: 
In defending outposts of the Empire, 
our soldiers are often engaged with 
savage frontier tribes, who invariably 
torture, mutilate and kill prisoners of 
war. There is a general feeling in mili- 
tary circles that it is in keeping with 
the noblest instinct of humanity, merci- 
fully to put an end to wounded com- 
rades who are in danger of being taken 
alive. Also, it is felt that self-destruc- 
tion is justifiable and better than hav- 
ing to face certain prospects of a cruel 
and lingering death. What should be 
the attitude of Catholic soldiers under 
these circumstances? 

Quoting Leibell, the attitude of 
the Catholic Church is this: 

This cannot be done. The teaching of 
the Church is unequivocal that God is 
the supreme master of life and death 
and that no human being is allowed to 
usurp His dominion so as deliberately 
to put an end to life, either his own or 
any one else’s without authorization 

. and the only authorizations the 
Church recognizes are a nation engaged 
in war, execution of criminals by a 
government, killing in self-defense. ... 
The Church has never allowed and 
never will allow the killing of individu- 
als on grounds of private expediency; 
for instance . . putting an end to pro- 
longed suffering or hopeless sick- 
ness... . 

Nevertheless, men of. the highest 
integrity and with the noblest of 
motives—leaders in religion as well 
as in medicine—have from time to 


time urged, and now urge, that merci- 
ful killing of persons suffering from 
painful and incurable diseases be 
legalized. Such men must be given 
a hearing. Also, something more than 
protest is necessary when other mem- 
bers of the medical profession allow 
themselves to be led into public and 
sensational announcements; those 
who do not merely urge legalization 
of euthanasia but declare that they 
have practiced it. 

Basic in all deliberations by phy- 
sicians on this subject are, as I 
see it, these three facts: 

Medicine has in its hands the care 
of the most precious thing in human 
life—human life itself. 


Everything that can be urged 
rightly for the advance of medicine 
or for the higher ideals and higher 
standing of the profession of medi- 
cine is, in the long run, for the 
greater good of the community. 

It is the art and mission of medi- 
cine to take all that is known in 
fact and in science and to apply it 
skillfully, wisely, gratefully and beau- 
tifully to the needs of the sick... . 


Some Mepicat Facts 
We come to by far the greater 
factors to consider, and the first is 
fallibility of diagnosis. However 
hopeless the outlook may seem, is 
there a possibility of error? The 
answer, I am sorry to have to say, 
is definitely in the affirmative, both 

in acute and chronic illness. 
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As an example of acute cases, there 
are the gravely injured who have 
had the additional misfortune to be 
buried for hours in ruins of fires 
and other disasters, such as train 
collisions. It is hardly necessary to 
say that on occasions such persons 
have had their lives deliberately 
terminated by their best friends, as 
well as by strangers, with the noblest 
of motives, in the firm belief that 
death was inevitable and that the 
pain and suffering were beyond hu- 
man endurance; and yet it is a well- 
established fact that shock and 
hemorrhage are the first prohibitors 
of agony; consciousness is merci- 
fully clouded by the physico-chemical 
changes with which Nature counters 
these two conditions. In fact, as a 
rule, it is during the period of re- 
covery that pain and suffering are 
most experienced. 


Micut Lose Many Lives 


Physicians know this, but the non- 
medically trained do not, and, as 
physicians know, notwithstanding 
very high degrees of shock and gross 
hemorrhages, many victims of such 
disasters recover. Legalize euthanasia, 
and many more such lives would 
be lost thereafter. The safeguard may 
be that physicians only would be 
allowed to terminate life; but it is 
not difficult to visualize situations in 
which, with the door opened by 
legalization, such safeguards would 
fail, and probably no jury would con- 
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vict for such killing! They would 
probably reason that, though the law 
might be that physicians only may 
terminate life, on humane grounds, 
if it is humane for one, it is humane 
for another. 


Other examples in acute illnesses 
are the apparent suffering with such 
signs as labored breathing, con. 
vulsions and delirium. 

The labored and noisy breathing, 
which so often accompanies a death. 
bed scene is a source of great pain 
to the relatives, but it is causing no 
pain to the dying patient. The con- 
vulsive movements that sometimes 
attend approaching death and with 
which persons often expire, consti- 
tuting the so-called “death struggle,” 
are painless. In delirium, though the 
person may appear to the onlooker 
to be in very great distress, his mind 
may actually be occupied with things 
which principally engaged his 
thoughts before he was ill. As he 
approached the end and became de- 
lirious, the last words of the jurist, 
Lord Tenterden, were, in a slow and 
solemn tone: “And now, Gentlemen 
of the Jury, you will consider your 
verdict.” 

Physicians know this also, but the 
non-medically trained do not. There 
fore, with a dearly beloved one firmly 
believed to be in great suffering from 
the labored breathing, it is not diff- 
cult to visualize the temptation that 
might arise from what doctors might 
be permitted in law to do at times. 
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Might not even a nurse, confronted 
with the same picture, having been 
told by the attending physician that 
the patient is going to die, be tempted 
to aid him quietly with a pillow? It 
has been done. Open the door by 
legalizing euthanasia, and it may be 
expected to be done much more fre- 
quently. Yet we know that, as in 
the case of wounded and bleeding 
persons trapped in the ruins of fires, 
in spite of apparently inevitable death, 
many such persons recover and go 
on living. 


Curonic ILLNEss 


Coming to chronic illness with 
great suffering and inevitable death, 
such as inoperable cancer, again there 
are the fallibilities of diagnosis, the 
fallibilities of prognosis, and the 
situations where no safeguards may 
be effective. 


As an example, there is the pa- 
tient far away from a medical center, 
where the attending physician is all 
alone, such as in a farming area. 
Here, there are no means of con- 
sulting with other physicians. Here, 
he must make the diagnosis by him- 
self, even in the most difficult case; 
he must remove an acutely inflamed 
appendix on a kitchen table and 
perform any other major operation 
in an emergency, with no other medi- 
cal assistance, unskilled as he may 
be, and unskilled as he may know 
himself to be. 

Here, therefore, he must also diag- 
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nose incurable conditions by him- 
self, and he must treat any pain and 
suffering arising from them by him- 
self. But he is human, and as even 
the most experienced physicians err 
at times in diagnosis and in prog- 
nosis, it is certain that he, with the 
limited facilities at his command, 
even with the greatest care and judg- 
ment he is capable of, will err more 
often. 


This the law on medical malprac- 
tice clearly recognizes and protects 
him. The law does not demand infal- 
libility on the part of the physician; 
nor even the highest degree of skill, 
knowledge and care; it demands only 
reasonable care and judgment—only 
that degree of skill, knowledge and 
care commonly possessed and exer- 
cised by the average reputable prac- 
titioner in the locality. Therefore, 
having exercised reasonable care 
and judgment, and, by that care and 
judgment, having arrived at a diag- 
nosis of an inoperable condition and 
excruciating pain from it, for which 
termination of life was, in law, jus- 
tifiable, it would be his right to termi- 
nate such a life here also if it was 
requested by the patient. As I see 
it, to say that a person may be re- 
lieved of his suffering by euthanasia 
if he is in a city, but that he must 
continue to suffer because he is on 
a farm is without logic. 

But suppose it was not a case 
of cancer, but a correctable condi- 
tion. It would then not only be a 
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death which would not have occurred 
had euthanasia not been legalized, 
but a death which would not prevent 
similar deaths in the future, because 
there would be no post-mortem ex- 
amination and, therefore, no means 
of knowing that a mistake in diag- 
nosis had been made. 


With legalization of euthanasia, a 
question which would arise immedi- 
ately and logically would be this: 
if the disease is incurable; if death 
from it is inevitable in a short time; 
and if for these reasons, it is justi- 
fiable to terminate life because of 
the pain, is it not equally justifiable 
—in fact more so—to terminate the 
life before the pain develops? If this 
were granted, the door would be 
opened to a number of other possible 
situations. 

Many people do not fear death. 
Therefore, with little or nothing that 
can be done for them, were euthan- 
asia open to them, many would pre- 
fer to end their lives immediately 
rather than await inevitable pain. In 
most such cases, the exact condition 
from which the patient is suffering 
need not be disclosed to him; ac- 
quainting the immediate relatives 
with the fact alone suffices; but there 
is this situation. A patient having 
good reason to suspect that he is suf- 
fering from a fatal condition for 
which there is no cure consults a phy- 
sician for the purpose of diagnosis 
only. It may be of great personal im- 
portance to him to know how long he 
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has to live and what will be the likely 
state of his body during that time. 4 
physician may refuse to accept a case 
for such purpose only, as he is within 
the law to refuse any case, even arbi. 
trarily. But it is a well-settled lay 
that, if a doctor accepts such a case, 
the giving of the exact diagnosis and 
the exact prognosis to the best of his 
belief is the essence of his engage. 
ment. Any suppression of the facts 
would, therefore, be not only a 
breach of professional engagement 
but also an abuse of trust. Fallible, 
however, as the diagnosis may be in 
such cases the possible errors of prog- 
nosis are still greater. I can here 
cite cases of cancer, with apparently 
inevitable suffering within a few 
months, but where, in fact, in spite 
of the widespread cancer, the per- 
sons had lived for two and mor 
years—and lived very useful lives— 
before the pain made its appearance. 


EFFECTS ON PROFESSION 


By no means unimportant to con- 
sider are the possible effects of legal. 
ized euthanasia upon the status of 
the medical profession and, thus ulti- 
mately, upon the health of the people. 

The elevated conception of the dig: 
nity and the high seriousness of the 
physician’s calling were not easily 
gained. It was only after centuries of 
convincing proof that the sole pur- 
pose of the physician as a physician 
was to prolong life and relieve pain 
that medicine was able to advance. 
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If the physician had had to practice 
his profession with a sword of Damo- 
cles suspended over his head at all 
times, and under all conditions in 
the form of liability for injury, any 
attempt to use a new drug or any 
attempt to try any other new form 
of treatment would have been im- 
possible. “If a doctor shall operate 
on the eye of a man with a copper 
lancet and that man shall lose his 
eye, the eye of the doctor with a 
copper lancet shall be put out.” “If 
he operate on a wound and the pa- 
tient die his hand is to be cut off.” 
This was Babylonian law in the days 
of Amraphael, King of Shinar (Ham- 
murabi) depicted in the 14th Chapter 
of Genesis. One may well imagine 
why the doctor of that day preferred 
to use charms rather than the knife. 


Egyptian law later gave the phy- 
sician some protection, provided he 
confined his practice to fixed stand- 
ards, which thus made advancement 
of medical knowledge no less im- 
possible. 

Many centuries later—one thou- 
sand years after Socrates and Plato 
and even centuries after Aristotle, 
Ptolemy, Euclid and Hippocrates—if 
a nobleman died, the doctor who had 
treated him was turned over to the 
family of the nobleman to do with 
him as they pleased. This was the 
Visigoth Code (410 A.D.), and this 
also made advancement of medicine 
impossible. 

Two centuries later (in 580), Gun- 
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tram, King of Burgundy, executed 
two doctors because they had failed 
to cure his wife of plague; and even 
less than 500 years ago, in 1464— 
over 250 years after Roman law had 
made fault the test of liability— Mat- 
thias, King of Hungary, offered a re- 
ward for the cure of a wound from 
which he had suffered, but with the 
proviso that, if the treatment failed, 
the doctor was to be put to death, 
which again obstructed progress. 


INHERENT DANCERS 
It was only after law no more de- 


manded infallibility on the part of 
the physician, nor even the highest 
degree of skill, knowledge and care, 
but only that degree of skill, knowl- 
edge and care commonly possessed 
and exercised by the average repu- 
table practitioner in the locality, that 
it was possible for medicine to im- 
prove the accuracy of diagnosis and 
to better the methods of its treatment, 
and that came about only after one 
development — absolute confidence 
that the aim, and only aim, of the 
physician was to prolong life and 
to relieve suffering. Now there are 
those who would assign to the phy- 
sician a duty of shortening it. Is 
there not here, therefore, another 
danger? World War II was the costly 
lesson from “peace at any price.” 
May not the consequences be equally 
disastrous from pain relieved at any 
price? A French philosopher once 
said: “If there was no God, we should 
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have to invent one”—to keep inclina- 
tions of humanity in check. I wonder 
whether one of the things he had in 
mind was euthanasia? 


Pain Bernc MASTERED 


In all arguments for euthanasia, 
the implication is that medicine is at 
present not only without sufficiently 
effective means of combatting pain, 
but that there are no such means 
possible within a reasonably mea- 
surable time. Overlooked, therefore, 
are the advances which have been 
made and which are being made in 
surgery and in pharmacology. 

In surgery, where cutting of the 
nerve supply to a specific organ is 
not possible, as in cases of wide- 
spread cancer, there is the operation 
for removal of the white matter of a 
certain part of the brain. In fact, in 
many cases, the relief from pain after 
this operation has been more in pa- 
tients with wide-spread cancer than 
in any other painful condition. In an 
appreciable number of cases, not 
only had the sufferers become in- 
different to the pain, but had become 
oblivious to the fact that they har- 
bored a serious illness. As the result 
of this operation in some cases there 
had developed behavior problems and 
there have been many failures; but 
the still highly satisfactory results 
in some cases, as long as twenty 
months after the operation, clearly 
show that the research in surgical 
relief of pain is making good prog- 
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ress. There have been deaths from 
this operation, but it is a far cry 
from killing the incurable and suffer. 
ing by accident in such worthy efforts 
to killing them by design. 

But without resorting to surgery, 
medicine is now no longer as help 
less as it was when morphine was 
the only potent drug that it had at 
its command. In fact, one of these 
new drugs has been found not only 
capable of relieving pain, but, also, 
at the same time, of producing a feel- 
ing of pleasantness. Patients with 
painful malignant conditions of the 
mouth have been particularly grate. 
ful for this drug, as it has often 
enabled them to enjoy their food. 
As a last resort, the patient, tortured 
with pain, may be kept completely 
unconscious and thus completely 
free from all pain, and the methods 
of artificial feeding which are now 
available are such that an uncon 
scious person may be kept alive for 
many months and in a good state of 
nutrition. This production of anaes- 
thesia in such cases is lawful and 
moral: killing is neither. 

Therefore, to assume, as it is being 
assumed by proponents of euthan- 
asia, that medical science is so help- 
less that destruction of life is the 
only alternative to torture is without 
sound foundation both in theory and 
in fact. These advances in medicine, 
as I see it, are a complete answer 
to the view that the principle of the 
sacredness of human life does not 
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cover the incurably ill; that the 
limitations of medical science make 
it necessary to modify our ethical 
standards so as to make it a duty 
to terminate life in such cases. 


CaNNoT ReEsTorE LIFE 


But transcending all of these con- 
ditions is the fact that euthanasia 
is an irrevocable decision. Medical 
science can do many marvellous 
things; with its dials and vials it can 
tell to the ten-thousandth part of a 
milligram the constituents of the 
human body; but one thing it can- 
not do is restore life, once it has 
been destroyed, whether the death 
was inevitable or not. With unavoid- 
able fallibility of diagnosis, there- 
fore: fallibility of prognosis; falli- 
bility of prognosis even with correct 
diagnosis, an irrevocable decision 
cannot be defended upon any 
grounds. 


Shakespeare summed it up well 
in Othello, where the jealous Moor 
has made up his mind to kill Des- 
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demona, for he believes her to be 
unchaste: 
The scene is the bed-chamber in 
the castle; a light is burning, and 
Desdemona is in bed, asleep. Sud- 
denly as he is about to kill her, he 
thinks of the effect of putting out 
the light, as compared with the effect 
of killing her—putting out her light. 
Put out the light, and then put out 
the light. 

If I quench thee, thou flaming min- 
ister 

I can again thy former light restore 

Should I repent me; but once put 
out thy light 

Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling 
nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean 
heat 

That can thy light relume. 

When I have pluck’d the rose 

I cannot give it vital growth again. 

It needs must wither. 

That, as I see it, clearly, all-inclu- 
sively and succinctly directs the fin- 
ger to the paramount problem, and 
it gives the answer. 


Poor Management 


It is possible to understand why managements were caught so unpre- 
pared by the 1949-50 pension wave. But what is totally impossible to un- 
derstand is why managements did not use the pension demands to make 
crystal-clear the connection between the company’s prosperity and the em- 
ploye’s old-age security. There are proved ways in which this could have 
been done, simply and dramatically. Yet, as a result of management’s 
handling of the issue, pensions to the worker have become another experi- 
ence of conflict between his needs and the objectives of business, between 
“human values” and “greed.”—Fortune, February, 1951. 








Drink, In-laws and Marriage 


Joun A. O’BRIEN 


Reprinted from THe AvE Maria* 


ANGING like the sword of Da- 

mocles over the nations of the 
world is the atomic bomb. Some sci- 
entists tell us that it is capable of 
blasting the race from the face of 
the earth. Its sinister threat is making 
mankind fearful and jittery. The ef- 
fective and permanent removal of that 
menace is generally regarded as the 
number-one problem facing the 
United Nations and the whole civil- 
ized world. 

With no thought of minimizing the 
devastating destructiveness of the 
atomic bomb, there is another kind 
of atomic bomb that threatens the 
vigor, stability and life of the Amer- 
ican people and those of other nations 
as well. That is the atomic bomb of 
divorce. 

With one out of every four mar- 
riages in our country now termina- 
ting in divorce, and with the assur- 
ance that, if the present trend con- 
tinues, by 1965 one-half of all our 
marriages will so end, it is time to 
recognize this problem as the most 
serious and urgent one facing our 
nation. Unless a solution is found, 
this monster of destruction on the 


home front will do what the com. 
bined armies of Hitler, Mussolini and 
Hirohito were unable to do—pull 
America to decay, ruin and death. For 
no nation has ever been able to sur. 
vive the destruction of its home and 
family life. That is the lesson painted 
in flaming and tragic colors on the 
skies of all the world. 

Let it be granted, then, that the 
minimizing and ultimately the re 
moving of this sinister threat, grown 
in recent years to such gargantuan 
proportions, has top priority among 
the nation’s problems. How can we 
stop the mounting tide of divorces? 
How can we prepare young couples 
to set their faces like flint against this 
social evil? How can we eliminate 
divorce from the domestic scene? 

To come to grips with these prob- 
lems, it is necessary first to ascertain 
the causes of marriage failure. Why 
do so many matrimonial barques, 
launched with such high hopes and 
eager expectations, run afoul s0 
shortly on the shoals of divorce? To 
localize the causes of marital failures 
and then as far as possible to remove 
those causes is the only constructive 


* Notre Dame, Ind., Dec. 30, 1950. 
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approach to the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

The grounds announced for di- 
vorce in formal hearings before a 
court are generally so nebulous as 
to throw little light on the real cause. 
Thus two-fifths of all divorces are 
granted on the grounds of cruelty. 
But cruelty covers a multitude of ex- 
cuses. It may camouflage such dif- 
ferent acts as beating a spouse, adul- 
tery, coming home late at night, 
“sketching football wing formations 
on the fluffy biscuits I baked for 
breakfast,” and trumping the hus- 
band’s ace. Hence it is necessary to 
look elsewhere to get at the actual 
causes of marriage failure. 


MARRIAGE FAILURES 


On the basis of interviews with 
many couples whose unions were fall- 
ing apart, Paul J. Bicksler, a mar- 
riage counsellor, lists the following 
reasons, in the phrasing generally 
used by the couples: 

1) I’m unhappily married; 2) My 
wife (husband) is unfaithful; 3) We 
are always quarreling; 4) He isn’t 
the man (woman) I married; 5) We 
are badly adjusted sexually; 6) Her 
(his) mother is always making 
trouble; 7) We fight about money; 
8) We disagree about children. 

Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.S.B., Di- 
rector of the Family Life Bureau, 
NCWC, lists the factors contributing 
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to marital failure as follows: 1) Em- 
phasis on romanticism; 2) Want of 
a serious and respectful attitude to- 
ward marriage; 3) Lack of family 
pride; 4) Rapid social change; 5) 
Hurried and careless marriages; 6) 
Want of religious influence; 7) False 
views regarding marriage and its 
purposes; 8) The open teaching and 
encouragement of practices harmful 
to family life; 9) The publicizing of 
marriage failures; 10) Extremes of 
wealth and poverty.* 


In a recent issue of National Par- 
ent-Teacher Magazine, Professor Er- 
nest W. Burgess of the University of 
Chicago states that the roots of the 
forces tearing asunder so many mar- 
riages today are to be found in the 
social subsoil. Among the long-time 
factors that cause the divorce rate to 
double every twenty-four years, he 
lists the following five which con- 
tribute heavily to the ominous trend: 


1. Urbanization, or the trend from 
the rural to the urban way of life. 


2. Individualism, manifested in the 
decrease of the control exercised by 
the family over its members. 

3. Emancipation of women, who are 
more and more disposed to seek re- 
lease from unsatisfactory marriage. 

4. The secularization of life, ac- 
companied by a decline in the reli- 
gious sanction of marriage. 

5. The growing conception of mar- 
riage as a companionship—a con- 


1 An Introductory Study of the Family, D. Appleton-Century Co., N. Y., 1946. 
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ception that has undermined the in- 
stitutional controls of marriage. 


While the abnormal conditions ob- 
taining during the war and the years 
immediately following are largely 
responsible for the unusual upswing 
of the divorce rate, the factors listed 
by Professor Burgess are operative 
year in and year out, and are worthy 
of careful scrutiny and of remedial 
action. 

“The war year records aside,” ob- 
serves Professor Burgess, “the per- 
manently increasing trend in divorce 
throughout the past eighty years de- 
mands the most careful consideration 
as the basis for a constructive pro- 
gram of action. The fundamental so- 
lution is not to be found in any 
changes in the divorce laws, although 
they can be improved. The strategy 
must be one of determined attack 
upon the chief cause of divorce: the 
union of persons unprepared for the 
privileges and responsibilities of mar- 
riage. Our public schools and our 
churches should immediately take the 
steps that are needed to give young 
people adequate preparation for mar- 
riage and family living.” 

Clement S. Mihanovich, of St. 
Louis University, lists the causes as 
ranging “from the Zeitgeist to pure 
old-fashioned cussedness: liberalism, 
individualism, urbanization, small- 
family system, inadequate prepara- 
tion for home life, birth control, late 
or too early and hasty marriages, lax- 
ity of divorce laws, disregard for re- 
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ligious and moral dogmas. All may be 
traced to our generation’s failure to 
develop moral responsibility.”? 


In an archdiocese like Chicago with 
nearly two million members, some 
marital failures are likely to occur. 
Many of these cases come to the 
chancery office where one or other of 
the couples seeks guidance. As the 
story is unfolded, the true causes of 
the failure come to the surface. There 
are few, if any, places where the in- 
vestigator of marriage failures can 
secure more accurate insight into the 
causes and circumstances of such 
failures. 


ComMMOoN CAUSES 


Discussing the matter with the 
priests who devote their full time to 
hearing such cases at the Chicago 
Chancery Office, the writer secured 
an analysis of the most common 
causes of marriage failure as drawn 
up by Fathers J. Murphy, J. E. Hayes, 
P. Neenan and J. Podesta. Working 
independently, each drew up his own 
list. The four show a large measure of 
agreement. They are as follows: 

First—1) Drunkeness; 2) In-law 
trouble; 3) Sexual incompatibility; 
4) Non-support; 5) Infidelity; 6) 
Cruelty; 7) Indifference. 

Second—1) Drinking; 2) In-law 
interference; 3) Infidelity; 4) Men- 
tal attitude toward marriage; 5) Fin- 
ancial difficulty; 6) Sexual adjust- 
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ment; 7) Too domineering; 8) Sus- 
picion, jealousy; 9) Lack of under- 
standing of marriage; 10) Failure to 
forgive and forget. 

Third—1) Emotional instability; 
2) Selfishness; 3) Drinking, gamb- 
ling, non-support; 4) Infidelity, sex 
troubles; 5) Money differences; 6) 
Socially unfitted; 7) In-law trouble; 
8) Physical changes; 9) Propaganda, 
novels, movies; 10) Legal difficulties. 

Fourth—1) Selfishness; 2) Drunk- 
eness; 3) Infidelity; 4) In-laws; 5) 
Gambling, irresponsibility; 6) Econ- 
omy, money matters; 7) Incompati- 
bility: sexual, moral, social, intellec- 
tual; 8) Improper understanding of 
marriage; 9) Jealousy, suspicion; 
10) Personality adjustments. 


SEEK FOR REMEDIES 


A glance at the factors listed by 
Bicksler, Schmiedeler, Burgess, Mi- 
hanovich, and the Chancery officials 
shows that, despite differences of 
wording and of emphasis, the basic 
causes are largely common to all. It 
will be profitable to scrutinize these 
root causes and see what remedies 
can be devised for each. Obviously, 
if premarital conferences are to be 
worth their salt, they must disclose 
the dangers which loom ahead and 
indicate how such hazards can be 
avoided. 

A scrutiny of the Chancery lists 
discloses how heavily weighted is al- 
cohol—ranking first in two lists and 
second and third on the others. Its 
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top listing sounds a grim warning 
concerning the havoc which intem- 
perate indulgence occasions. It has 
wrecked thousands of homes. It has 
brutalized many a man and deadened 
his sense of responsibility to his wife 
and children. 

There are some men and women 
who are allergic to alcohol. A drink 
or two occasions a chain reaction, sets 
the nerves on fire, robs them of self- 
control. Such individuals should 
avoid alcohol with the same care 
with which they avoid opium or any 
other narcotic which would enslave 
them. 

Many a girl has indulged the hope 
that she could reform an excessive 
drinker after marriage. Such a hope 
generally turns out to be a delusion 
and a snare. Instead of reforming 
him, she sees her marriage ground 
to dust and ashes under the sense- 
less heels of a husband brutalized by 
drink. Counsellors are unanimous in 
advising a woman to turn thumbs 
down on the suitor given to even 
occasional sprees. The risk is too 
great. 

The safer course for a young mar- 
ried couple is to abstain completely 
from alcohol. If experience has 
shown, however, that each can take 
an occasional drink without thereby 
being tempted to over-indulgence, 
well and good. In case of doubt, it 
is better to play safe and avoid liquor 
entirely. 

As a matter of fact, such a course 
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is good for the pocketbook and for 
the health of body and mind of all. 
They will save themselves many a 
dollar. They will have clearer minds 
and better judgment. They will be 
better off in every way if they re- 
move John Barleycorn from their 
lists of acquaintances from their wed- 
ding day till the end of the long, 
hard trail. 

If alcoholism should unfortunately 
develop after marriage, prompt action 
should be taken to eradicate it before 
it ruins the victim. Among the rem- 
edies on the natural plane are medi- 
cal treatment by physician and psy- 
chiatrist, help and encouragement 
from the spouse, membership in Al- 
coholics Anonymous, and, if neces- 
sary, a sojourn in a_ sanitarium. 
Among the remedies on the super- 
natural plane are prayer, penance, 
daily Mass, and the daily reception 
of Holy Communion. All the weapons 
of nature and of grace should be 
pressed into service in the effort to 
eradicate this social and spiritual 
fault before it drags its victim to a 
shameful and tragic ruin. 


IN-LAW TROUBLE 


The tendency of parents, especially 
mothers, to regard their married off- 
spring as still in need of direction 
and to interfere in their domestic af- 
fairs is a prolific source of irritation 
and trouble. There are innumerable 
mother-in-law jokes, but uninvited 
interference by mothers-in-law is no 
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joke. It chafes, vexes and exasperates, 
By inserting a wedge between the love 
of spouses, it threatens to split a home 
into two warring camps. 

The umbilical cord binding a babe 
to its mother is severed in its physi- 
cal aspect at birth. It should be sev- 
ered in its psychological aspect at 
marriage. The union of spouses is in- 
tended by God to be so profound and 
intimate a knitting of bodies, minds, 
hearts and souls as to transform any 
previous rival loyalties into subor- 
dinate and supporting ones. 

At marriage a couple leave their 
parental homes to establish a new 
kingdom in which they are supreme. 
That such is the divine plan is evi- 
dent from the law which God in- 
spired Adam to proclaim for all his 
progeny when he looked upon the 
face of Eve: “Wherefore a man shall 
leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife; and they shall be 
two in one flesh.” 

Parents, especially mothers, must 
realize that children grow up and 
after marriage need freedom for the 
living of their own lives and the de- 
velopment of their adult personalities. 
Learning to keep house is like learn- 
ing to swim. Parents can give a 
youngster detailed directions con- 
cerning all the movements of the 
hands, arms and legs. They can sup- 
port him on the surface with their 
arms. They can keep the frightening 
water from his mouth and nostrils. 
But there comes a time when they 
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must withdraw their arms and allow 
him to paddle for himself. It is the 
time when he himself must sink or 
swim. Similarly young married 
couples must be allowed to paddle 
their own canoe. Even if towed by 
a motor-boat—usually whither they 
do not wish to go—they do not ex- 
perience half the fun that comes from 
paddling their boat by themselves. 

The tendency of some parents to 
try to keep their daughter near them, 
to continue to regale her with lux- 
uries which her husband cannot pro- 
vide, and to discourage her from 
going with her husband to another 
city where his work and better oppor- 
tunity call him is a not uncommon 
cause of in-law strife. A bride should 
remember that a man marries her 
but not her family. Her first duty is 
to her husband. She belongs at his 
side wherever opportunity beckons 
him. 

It is of the utmost importance for 
a newly-wedded couple to establish 
a home of their own and not be under 
the roof of the parental family of 
either. The failure to do so renders 
parental influence too pervasive and 
practically invites mother-in-law 
trouble. Young lovers develop their 
own language, fashioning pet names 
for each other. While a world of 
meaning is often couched therein, 
such names are likely to sound either 
meaningless or utterly ridiculous to 
an outsider. 

The presence of a third party 


cramps the style and prevents the 
newly-weds from engaging in those 
expressions of endearment which help 
the budding petals of young love to 
unfold into the ripe beauty of the 
full-blossomed flower. The old saying, 
“Two's company and three’s a 
crowd,” applies to newly-weds not 
less than to sweethearts. The presence 
of either set of parents robs the 
precious years immediately follow- 
ing the wedding, which should be 
but a prolongation of the honeymoon, 
of their distinctive flavor, joy and 
rapture. 


Lack oF HousiInce 


Young couples who have married 
during the war and the years im- 
mediately following have taken a se- 
vere beating from the acute housing 
shortage. How acute is the housing 
shortage is evident from figures re- 
cently released by Dr. Paul C. Glick, 
family analyst for the Federal Cen- 
sus Bureau. In 1940 the situation was 
already bad . . . with 1,846,000 mar- 
ried couples forced to “double up” 
with in-laws or strangers. By April, 
1947, the number had climbed to 
the unprecedented peak of 2,750,000. 
And it is still climbing. If the present 
trend continues, it is estimated that 
soon one out of every ten families will 
be thrown upon in-laws or strangers. 

The lack of adequate living accom- 
modations gives rise not only to eco- 
nomic and social problems but to 
moral ones as well. To illustrate: 
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in our study of family living con- 
ditions and juvenile delinquency, we 
rode in a police squad car cruising at 
night through the congested apart- 
ment district of a great metropolis. 
The calls coming in over the radio 
took us repeatedly to brawls in tene- 
ment houses, where whole families 
were huddled together, living in two 
and sometimes in one room. Grown 
sons and daughters, and sometimes 
in-laws, were sleeping in the same 
room. 

In-law trouble does not always 
stem, however, from the parents of 
the bridal pair. It sometimes origi- 
nates with the latter. Both of the 
newly-weds should show the greatest 
courtesy and consideration for the 
parents of their spouse. A young man 
should recognize the natural bond 
between mother and daughter and 
should realize that he manifests his 
love for his wife in no way more ef- 
fectively than in bestowing upon her 
mother every mark of esteem and 
honor. 
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The wife should likewise manifest 
every deference for her mother-in- 
law, accepting in a gracious manner 
suggestions for the management of the 
home and the feeding of the hus. 
band who is still her son, if not her 
little boy. It will be well for the bride 
to reflect that the time may come 
when she will be an in-law herself 
and that as she has meted out kind- 
liness and understanding to others, so 
it shall be measured to her in return, 
A little insight and a sense of humor 
will prove helpful to all in-laws and 
will often enable them to turn an 
incident or an unreasonable sugges- 
tion into a laugh or at least an inward 
chuckle instead of a quarrel. 

Never should the husband create 
a situation wherein the wife is con- 
fronted with the dilemma of being 
obliged to choose between his love 
and that of her mother. Rather should 
he so win the affection of his parents 
in-law that it becomes an additional 
bond reenforcing his wife’s love of 
him. So likewise for the wife. 


The Center of History 


Any historian truly aware of the forces quickening human history must 
recognize that the most influential event of all the earth’s happenings has 
been the crucifixion of Jesus Christ 2,000 years ago. The annals of men’s 
deeds can record no fact that has so changed the ideals of societies, so 
softened man’s cruelty, given such motivated courage to the common man, 
and inspired such lofty flights, both of artistic genius and of moral heroism, 
as has that death—Simon Wood, C.P., in the Sicn, February, 1951. 
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That “Wall of Separation” 


J. E. Cooean, S.J. 


Reprinted from the CatHotic Woritp* 


HE Catholic Hierarchy of Ameri- 

ca in its November 1949 annual 
meeting startled many critics by its 
forthright condemnation of Mr. Jus- 
tice Black’s version of the Supreme 
Court decision in the Everson and 
the McCollum cases. As remarked in 
America (April 24, 1948, p. 50) the 
Justice had written into our Federal 
constitutional law the revolutionary 
principle that the first amendment 
prohibited both the Federal and State 
Governments from passing laws in 
behalf of religion, even though with- 
out sectarian discrimination. The 
American system required a wall of 
separation between Church and State. 
These decisions, the Hierarchy de- 
clared, paid scant attention to... 
history. 

In view of the obvious truth of the 
bishops’ charge, it is difficult to ex- 
plain the surprise their words pro- 
voked. There is no need to go out- 
side the field of tax-supported public 
school education to find countless 
examples of Government cooperation 
with religion throughout the history 
of these United States. 

Everyone is aware that colonial 
American tax-supported education 


was religious in content and control. 
The adoption of the first amendment 
by no means emptied public educa- 
tion of its religious content. As Con- 
rad Moehlman, professor of the his- 
tory of Christianity, Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School, says in School 
and Church: “Well into the nine- 
teenth century the churches were di- 
recting the progress of education, and 
local ministers concerned themselves 
about proper teachers, teaching and 
morals, expecting financial support 
from the Government.” 

So beyond dispute is the religious 
character of public education well 
into the nineteenth century that Hor- 
ace Mann is commonly, though mis- 
takenly, said to have begun the work 
of secularization when made the sec- 
retary of the Board of Education in 
Massachusetts as late as 1837. The 
fact is that, as Mann indignantly pro- 
tested, he was the foe, not of religion, 
but of sectarianism in public educa- 
tion. One such denial Mann wrote in 
his reply to a secularizing charge 
made by a Boston minister (Ray- 
mond B. Culver): “You accuse me 
before the world of being opposed to 
religion in our schools. I regard hos- 
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tility to religion in our schools as the 
greatest crime which I could commit 
against man or against God.” 

Dr. Culver’s own studied conclu- 
sion regarding Mann’s attitude to- 
ward religion in public-school educa- 
tion is emphatic: 

“Horace Mann was opposed to sec- 
tarian doctrinal instruction in the 
schools, but he repeatedly urged the 
teaching of the elements of religion 
common to all of the Christian sects. 
He took a firm stand against the idea 
of a purely secular education. . 
Far from taking religion out of the 
schools, Mr. Mann sought in positive 
fashion to . . . devise a constructive, 
nonsectarian program of moral and 
religious education which would be in 
accordance with the terms of the law. 
It was largely due to his advocacy 
that the Bible was almost universally 
used in the schools before he resigned 
the secretaryship. He abhorred the 
idea of a purely secular curriculum.” 


ReEuicious CONTENT OF PUBLIC 
ScHOOL READERS 


For many years after the Revolu- 
tion the most religiously significant 
text—perhaps after the Bible itself— 
in New England _tax-supported 
schools was the New England Primer. 
First published between 1687 and 
1690, its circulation was enormous. 
Arthur Jackson Hall, in his Religious 
Education in the Public Schools of 
the State and City of New York, 
shows that the Primer was still much 


used after more than 150 years, by 
which time 3,000,000 copies had been 
sold. But for the public schools of 
the country as a whole, outside of the 
Northeastern States, and beginning 
over a hundred years ago, the instru- 
ment of overwhelming importance for 
religious indoctrination in the public 
schools was the well-known series of 
seven books (the first a primer) 
called the McGuffey Readers. During 
the period 1836 to 1920 an estimated 
124,000,000 copies were sold, the 
high point of their use being about 
1880. Because of the altogether spe- 
cial place these Readers had in Ameri- 
can public-school education, a discus- 
sion of their religious content seems 
worth while. 

In his historical series, Our Times, 
Mark Sullivan says: “At all times and 
in every respect, the McGuffey Read- 
ers had a strong flavor of religion.” 
Richard D. Mosier, in his Making the 
American Mind, says as the result of 
his own study of the Readers: “As 
the research proceeded, it soon be- 
came apparent that the McGuffey 
Readers were consistently stressing a 
few basic ideas, playing upon a few 
major themes. . . . The continuity of 
the basic pattern of ideas is . . . quite 
the remarkable phenomenon of the 
whole series.” 

Quite the most characteristic por- 
tion of this basic pattern is religion. 
This element is found early in the 
primer itself and grows in variety 
and force through the succeeding six 
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Readers. As an evidence of this de- 
velopment we have but to turn to the 
last of the Readers; we use here the 
edition of 1857, reprinted by Henry 
Ford in appreciative memory of his 
own McGuffey school days. Religious 
references occur throughout, bor- 
rowed widely from English literature. 
Some single citations extend through 
several pages. To give a few typical 
excerpts covering the chief points of 
the scheme of salvation: We have 
(from Everett) God’s existence shown 
in the sunrise: 

“I am filled with amazement, when 
| am told that, in this enlightened age 
and in the heart of the Christian 
world, there are persons who can wit- 
ness this daily manifestation of the 
power and wisdom of the Creator, and 
yet say in their heart, there is no 


God.” 


But the God of the sunrise is shown 
in the Reader to be everywhere: 

See where the mountains rise; 

Where thundering torrents foam; 

Where, veiled in towering skies, 

The eagle makes his home: 

Where savage nature dwells, 

My God is present too: 

Through all her wildest dells 

His footsteps I pursue. 

Service of this God alone is shown 
to make life worth while; to cite a 
few of the many lines given of Heber’s 
Life, a Mighty River: 

“Shall we not think ourselves 
henceforth as wayfaring persons 
only, who have no abiding inheri- 
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tance but in the hope of a better 
world, and to whom even that world 
would be worse than hopeless, if it 
were not for our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the interest we have obtained in 
His mercies?” 

In a manner to send shudders 
through the Freudian frame, self- 
conquest over animal nature is prom- 
ised the victor’s crown: 

He hath wrestled with Self, and with 
passion striven; 
And to him hath the Sword of the 

Spirit been given— 

Oh! crown him! for his foes—his 
sins—are slain. 

The Hebrew Psalmist too is called 
to testify to God’s goodness to such 
as fear Him: 

Fret not thyself because of evildoers, 

Neither be thou envious against the 
workers of iniquity; 

For they shall be cut down like the 
grass, 

And wither as the green herb. 

Trust in the Lord and do good; 

So shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed. 

Delight thyself, also, in the Lord, 

And He shall give thee the desires of 
thy heart. 

That after death comes the judg- 
ment is solemnly affirmed: 

“Before that assembly, every man’s 
good deeds will be declared; and his 
most secret sins disclosed. As no ele- 
vation of rank will then give a title 
to respect, no obscurity of condition 
shall exclude the just from public 
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honor, or screen the guilty from pub- 
lic shame.” 

To life’s faithful pilgrim comes the 
promise of heaven for sorrow bravely 
borne: 

There is bliss, there is bliss, in the 
regions above, 

They have opened the gates of the 

sky; 
A spirit has soared to those mansions 
of love, 

And seeks for admittance on high; 
And friends long divided are hasting 

to greet, 

In a land where no sorrow may 

come, 
And the seraphs are eager a sister to 
meet, 

And to welcome the child to its 

home.” 

As the prospect for the impenitent, 
McGuffey holds out Milton’s Satan, 
Sin and Death. 

The McGuffey readers easily make 
mention of Christ and salvation 
through Him. A telling apologetic 
for Christianity is cited in this sixth 
reader as from John Marshall, Chief 
Justice of the United States. The 
Acts of the Apostles are used to tell 
the story of St. Paul before King 
Agrippa, where the king confesses: 
“Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian;” and Paul answers: “I 
would to God, that not only thou, but 
also all that hear me this day, were 
both almost and altogether such as 
I am, except these bonds.” 

Although the McGuffey readers 
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were compiled for tax-supported 
schools largely Protestant, the read. 
ers were remarkable for the absence 
of things offensive to Catholics. At 
times they went out of their way to 
discredit bigotry. The following trib. 
ute from Irving to Columbus, plainly 
labeled Catholic, is illustrative: 


His piety was genuine and fervent. 
Religion mingled with the whole course 
of his thoughts and actions, and shone 
forth in his most private and unstudied 
writings. Whenever he made any great 
discovery, he devoutly returned thanks 
to God. * * * All his great enterprises 
were undertaken in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, and he partook of the 
holy sacrament previous to embarkation. 


READER DEPLORES ABSENCE OF 
RELIGION 


Not content to sing the praises of 
religion, the Reader deplores the con- 
sequences of its absence. The disas- 
trous outcome of secularism is pro- 
phetically foretold in “Observation 
of the Sabbath”: 


No man can preserve his own morals, 
no parent can preserve the morals of 
his children, without the impressions of 
religious obligation. If you can induce 
a community to doubt the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Scriptures; to 
question the reality and obligation 
of religion; to hesitate, undeciding, 
whether there is any such thing as 
virtue or vice; whether there be an 
eternal state of retribution beyond the 
grave; or whether there exists any such 
being as God; you have broken down 
the barriers of moral virtue, and hoisted 
the floodgates of immorality and crime. 
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Champions of the secular school 
as alone American evidently should 
be told that they are scarcely of yes- 
terday. The public schools of our 
founding fathers and nation builders 
alike were inspired with the story of 
God and His relations with men; of 
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through Him. Why, then, should the 
secularizers be provoked by the Cath- 
olic Hierarchy’s condemnation of Mr. 
Justice Black’s version of the Su- 
preme Court decisions in the Everson 
and McCollum cases? Those deci- 


sions, indeed, paid “scant attention 











God in nature, of God in revelation 


to . . . history.” They are a break 
old and new; of Christ and Salvation 


with our past. 


od 


Fitting the Crime 


Korea’s astute Foreign Minister, Col. Ben C. Limb, has made a good sug- 
gestion about what to do with some aggressors. He urges that when Korea 
is finally liberated there be no reprisals against the North Korean Commu- 
nist rank and file. All that should be done, he observes, is to deport the 
North Korean leaders to the Soviet Union. This might not be possible under 
our own Bill of Rights, which provides against “cruel and unusual” punish- 
ment. In this case, however, the Korean patriots and the United Nations 
might be justified in stretching a point. The evangelists of paradise-at-gun- 
point might well be punished by being obliged to live in it—Nrw York 
Times, Feb. 18, 1951. 


Intellectual Cross-fertilization 


It may be true that the extent of modern knowledge requires hence- 
forward, if only in the sphere of technical knowledge, a joint effort, which 
is, alas, all too often frustrated by considerations entirely foreign to the 
desire for truth. Even more urgently, however, the pressing human prob- 
lems with which the present generation is faced are an appeal to all sincere 
and upright minds to join in a common effort of mutual understanding. 
Students of different countries, Catholic intellectuals of all professions, in- 
crease among yourselves and with those around you those fruitful inter- 
changes of ideas and those contacts which contribute to the cause of peace. 
Catholics who have won respect as experts in their work and for their 
uprightness of character have by action and testimony of this kind rendered 
a real service to the Church.—Pope Pius XII to the World Congress of Pax 
Romana, Amsterdam, August 19-27, 1950. 








Defense of Mindszenty 


A “Letter to the Editor” reprinted from the WasHincTON Post* 


—— myth of martyrdom” surrounding Cardinal Mindszenty “must 

be shattered,” according to William Rufus Scott at a meeting of 
Protestants and Other Americans United for the Separation of Church 
and State, as quoted in your news of February 2. 

I am a Jew. I wonder in whose interest it lies that “the myth” of the 
Cardinal “must be shattered.” It certainly does not represent the interest 
of denominations other than Catholic. Cardinal Mindszenty does not 
solely represent Hungarian Catholics, but all the people of Hungary, 
no matter to which denomination they belong. Mindszenty was the 
symbol of resistance against Communism. 

Mindszenty wanted all religious denominations of his country to 
hold together. His view was: those who incite disharmony among de- 
nominations help Communism. Before the general elections in the fall 
of 1945, Cardinal Mindszenty, Zoltan Tildy, a Protestant pastor—at that 
time the leader of the Smallholders Party—and Bela Varga, now presi- 
dent of the Hungarian National Council, New York, agreed to establish 
a common front against Communism. The Cardinal gave his full sup- 
port to the Smallholders Party, which received a great majority at the 
elections. 

In 1945, at the installation of the Bishop of Gyor, Cardinal Minds- 
zenty was asked by the Lutheran Bishop, Bela Kapi, before the congrega- 
tion: “Who will defend the minor denominations against Communist 
aggression?” Descending from his pulpit, the Cardinal spoke to the 
Bishop, as well as to the president of the Jewish community: “We shall 
live and die together defending our freedom.” 

Protestants and Jews marched together with Catholics in Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s last procession, in Nyiregyhaza, in the fall of 1948. This 
had never happened before. On the following day, the Protestant lead- 
ers were summoned before the secret police. They were asked: “Why 
did you participate in the procession? You are not Catholics.” “Mindsz- 
enty is the primate of all Hungary,” the Protestants replied. 


BELA FABIAN 


Member, Executive Committee, 
New York, N. Y. Hungarian National Council. 


*1515 L St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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New Spirituality for the Lay Apostle 


JoHN FiTzsIMons 


Reprinted from LiFE OF THE SPIRIT* 


HILE the basic and traditional 

lines of the spiritual life are un- 
alterable, being the fruit of the 
thought of theologians and the ex- 
perience of souls, there is room for 
development in method and indeed, 
granted changing circumstances, the 
possibility of completely new meth- 
ods. Of course the dictum Nil inno- 
vetur nisi traditum est is as true here 
as elsewhere, and new methods can 
never mean more than a new ap- 
proach or a new combination of tra- 
ditional methods. 

This present age is one in which 
circumstances would seem to demand 
such a new approach. It is an age 
which has seen the growth and de- 
velopment of a deeper appreciation 
of the place of the laity in the mis- 
sionary activity of the Church. Thus 
it is now better understood that a 
deep spiritual life need not mean 
withdrawal from the world; on the 
contrary the “mixed” life can be and 
is the vocation of many souls. In 
this “mixed” life the active element 
may mean being plunged into a mul- 
titude of affairs, civic, political, so- 
cial, economic and professional. The 
deeper one is involved in these ma- 


terial cares and considerations, the 
stronger and more intense must be 
the interior life of grace. This is a 
platitude of the spiritual life, but it 
must be repeated lest the apostle mis- 
take activity, superficially successful 
perhaps, for action. 

The need for a new approach is 
shown, in part, by the lack of suit- 
able literature addressed to such 
people, or written expressly for those 
whose primary vocation is to live an 
active apostolic life either in the 
world of work, or of the family. One 
does not write this in any reproach- 
ful sense, because the situation and 
the need are of recent growth and the 
realization of this need for a “new 
spirituality” for the laity is as re- 
cent. Nevertheless, one has heard from 
many apostolic laymen and laywomen 
the complaint that they search in 
vain for books that take account of 
their situation. The majority of books 
available are written by priests and 
religious who, one might almost say 
by chronological necessity, are ig- 
norant of the needs of the apostolic 
layman, if only because the idea of 
the institutional apostolate is so re- 
cent. It is with some diffidence that 


* Blackfriars, St. Giles, Oxford, England, April, 1950. 
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the present writer sets forth some 
lines of development for this “new 
spirituality” and would only claim in 
justification a certain amount of ex- 
perience with the laity engaged in 
the institutional apostolate, among 
workers, university students and 
family groups. 


THEOLOGICAL Facts 


The system is built on three theo- 
logical facts. First, the indwelling of 
the three Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity in the soul of the just which 
accompanies sanctifying grace. Sec- 
ond, membership of the Mystical 
Body of Christ with the consequent 
obligation of working to build the 
Total Christ. Third, the practice of 
the infused virtues, moral and theo- 
logical, in a social as well as in an 
individual sense, with the assistance 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. None 
of these is new, nor is it in any way 
revolutionary to use them as the basis 
of the spiritual life, indeed the first 
of them may be found in the first 
pages of the /nterior Castle. All that 
is new is the emphasis and the rea- 
sons for the emphasis. 

The religious leaves the world and 
seeks the cloister in order the better 
to be with God, alone with God. The 
apostle in the world has the same 
pressing need to be with God, even 
in the midst of material cares. Hence 
the necessity for him to grasp the 
reality of God’s presence in his soul. 
It is already clear from the words 
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of our Lord and Saint Paul in th 
New Testament (Jn. 24, 23; I Jn 
4, 16; I Cor. 3, 16, I Cor, 6, 19-20), 
and the first Christians were deeply 
conscious of this truth. Thus St. Ig. 
natius of Antioch, who was martyred 
at the beginning of the second cen. 
tury, was called Theophore, the God- 
bearer. Leonidas, the father of Ori- 
gen, kissed with respect the breast of 
his baby and said that he was ador. 
ing God, dwelling in the heart of his 
newly-baptized child. To these early 
Christians, as one can see from the 
acts of so many martyrs, this was 
a source of strength and joy ina 
world that was pagan and hostile. 

This same real presence can be a 
similar support to the apostle of the 
twentieth century in a neo-pagan, and 
perhaps more subtly hostile, world. 
It must be the central point of his 
spiritual life, because through it he 
can understand how he can remain 
always united with God. In a word, 
this belief is for the layman his clois- 
ter and his refuge. Through it he can 
live by God and for God, vivat Deo 
de Deo. 

There are certain practices which 
are necessary to strengthen faith in 
this presence, and to bind the soul 
ever more closely to God. The first 
of these is the regular period of non- 
vocal prayer for which time must be 
found, no matter how packed the day 
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may be with activities. Progress in 
prayer is progress in union with God, 
and so the lay apostle will need a 
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spiritual director. (In parenthesis, 
one may note here that the practice 
of spiritual direction has hitherto 
seemed to be only for the few, but 
as the number of those engaged in 
the apostolate increases it should be- 
come more and more widespread, for 
the saints of tomorrow will be the 
laymen and laywomen who today 
have taken Christ into the market- 


, place.) Obviously, no rigid lines can 


be laid down for this. On the other 
hand most of the modern movements 
of the lay apostolate devote part of 
their weekly meeting to a discussion 
of some passage in the Gospels. Each 
member prepares it during the pre- 
ceding week by careful meditation of 
the prescribed passages. This prayer- 
ful reading of and meditation on some 
point in our Lord’s life may very 
well lead without much difficulty to 
formal meditation. 


Diving INDWELLING 


Further, the lay apostle must grad- 
ually acquire the habit of turning to 
God within him, if only for fleeting 
seconds during the day. Thus he can 
build up a constant sense of the 
presence of God. In the nature of 
things it cannot always be at the 
level of consciousness, but it can be 
permanently present in the uncon- 
scious in such a way as to be evoked 
at will, and particularly in times of 
stress or temptation. Only in this 
way can he become a Theophore in a 
real and active sense. 
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Moreover, this practice should pre- 
vent him from becoming so immersed 
or entrapped in means as to forget 
the end. This is perhaps the greatest 
danger and biggest temptation that 
awaits the eager and enthusiastic 
apostle: the heresy of good works, 
of activism. A regular turning to 
God in moments of love and adora- 
tion will preserve the one thing neces- 
sary from which all activities should 
flow and to which they should all 
lead. 

This indwelling of God in the soul 
means the presence of all three Per- 
sons of the Blessed Trinity, and it 
means also a special relationship with 
each Divine Person. While the point 
must not be overstressed, one may 
perhaps say that in prayer we speak 
to God the Father per Dominum nos- 
trum Jesum Christum, while in en- 
gaging in the direct work of the 
apostolate we are bringing Christ, the 
second Person, to others. He is the 
Redeemer, and the whole world 
stands in need of this redemption. 
Thus the Christian is a Christopher, 
bringing Christ to those who need 
him. At any rate that is how the lay 
apostle envisages his apostolate. 

An important motive which should 
inspire him in striving for perfec- 
tion and in applying himself to his 
apostolic work is the uniqueness of 
his position. In God’s providence 
he may be the only means of salva- 
tion to those around him, in the sense 
that it is through him they are to 
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learn of Christ, to know Christ, and 
ultimately to love him. Herein lies 
the weight of the responsibility for 
the Christian. Christ is not given to 
him for his personal joy and devo- 
tion alone, but so that he can show 
him to others. His place of work, his 
house, his street, his companions— 
these make precise his responsibility. 

From this should come two facts. 
The first is the necessity to know 
Christ better as a person, as God- 
made-man in the sense of the words 
used in the Preface for Christmas: 
ut dum visibiliter Deum cognoscimus, 
per hunc in invisibilium amorem 
rapiamur. This one does primarily 
from the Gospels, but also from the 
Liturgy. Catholic Action has been 
called not inaptly the Third Order 
of the Church, and so its prayer 
should be the prayer of the Church in 
which the mysteries of Christ are re- 
lived. It is no accident that Pope 
Pius X, who was so concerned with 
restoring the Liturgy to the people, 
was also the first Pope to speak about 
Catholic Action. The revival of the 
one and the growth of the other are 
interwoven. The Liturgy is the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ at prayer while 
Catholic Action is that same Body 
in action. 

Unfortunately the Liturgical _re- 
vival has not progressed so far that 
it is an integral part of parochial 
life. Still, until that happy position 
is reached, the lay apostle should 
find at least in his own organization 
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facilities for living the Liturgical 
cycle. Retreats, days of recollection 
and the rest are necessary in their 
own right, but they should also pro. 
vide occasions for deepening the 
liturgical life of those taking part. 
This point cannot be developed fur. 
ther here, but it is one of the most 
important elements in the spirituality 
of the lay apostle and calls for a 
great deal of experiment so that satis 
factory methods may be found. 


Hoty COMMUNION 


The second practice that should 
follow from the lay apostle’s position 
as a Christopher is the importance 
of frequent Holy Communion. It may 
not always be possible, either because 
of the long distance he has to travel 
to work or because of the difficult 
hours of Masses. But one has found 
that more and more young people are 
willing to make great sacrifices in 
order that they may have this inti- 
mate union with Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Moreover, their Con- 
munion ceases to be an exclusively 
individual affair but now has a so 
cial meaning, too, as the Sacrament 
of union with all the other members 
of the Mystical Body. 

The central act of the Christian's 
life is the Mass, and for the lay apostle 
the Mass has a particular and per- 
sonal significance. There is no need 
for him to look for means of morti- 
fication, of sacrifice and renunciation. 
If he is living an apostolic life as a 
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member of a Catholic Action organi- 
zation, such demands will be made 
on his time, goods, energy, attention 
and good will that his whole day 
will be made up of a series of 
renunciations. Set-backs, rebuffs, 
failures and even deliberate malice he 
is bound to suffer in the course of 
his work. Hence he learns of mor- 
tification not as something which is 
theoretically necessary in spiritual 
progress but as something which in 
practice is inevitable. As in many 
other things the process is from 
reality to theory, from hard fact to 
reasons and purposes. The purpose 
gradually becomes clear: that the way 
of redemption is through suffering. 
Meetings, discussions, arguments, all 
have their place, as they did in the 
life of our Lord, but it is his suffer- 
ing and death that save. 

There is an ascesis of a daily life 
that is lived as part of a missionary 
apostolate, and it operates on many 
levels. The worker who from a sense 
of apostolic duty goes to a trade- 
union branch meeting regularly may 
find the proceedings boring. The in- 
tellectual who has to suffer in answer- 
ing the same old objections to the 
Faith again and again may find it 
intolerably tedious. But, as someone 
has said, if the early Christians could 
give their bodies to be martyred for 
Christ’s sake, surely we can give our 
minds to be bored. In and through 
the sacrifice of Calvary re-offered on 
the altar at Mass all these actions are 


made significant and redemptive. At 
the offertory they are all lifted up, 
as in the daily prayer of the Young 
Christian Workers—‘“I offer thee this 
day all my work, my hopes and 
struggles, my joys and sorrows.” 
After that, during the day, the altar 
may be a work-bench, a kitchen sink 
or an office desk—whatever it is, the 
sacrificium laudis will go up from it 


before the sight of the Most High. 


MysticaL Bopy 


The second great truth of the Faith 
which should be the basis of the lay 
apostle’s spirituality is the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and the fact that it 
must incarnate itself in each succes- 
sive age of mankind, as Cardinal 
Suhard shows so forcibly and pre- 
cisely in his great pastoral letter, Rise 
or Decline of the Church. In effect 
this is what gives meaning to the in- 
stitutional apostolate whereby all in- 
stitutions that man has created must 
be permeated by the spirit of Christ 
and brought under the gentle rule of 
Christ the King. 

The primary effect of the accept- 
ance of this truth as a reality is 
that one is a member of a community, 
and that there is such a thing as a so- 
cial conscience in spiritual matters 
as much as in material ones. One is 
a living cell in the living Mystical 
Body with certain responsibilities. 
These responsibilities are in the spirit- 
matter order. Just as the Word was 
made flesh at a certain precise time 














in history and in a precise geographi- 
cal location, so the “incarnation- 
process” must continue at every 
period of history and in every place 
through the activity of those who 
have been made one with the Word 
in his Mystical Body. There is no 
room either for excessive individual- 
ism or for angelism here. All things 
are to be recapitulated in Christ 
through his members in their own 
mundane circumstances. Another way 
of expressing this process of incarna- 
tion is to speak of building the King- 
dom. In their daily prayer the mem- 
bers of the Young Christian Work- 
ers pray: “Thy Kingdom come in all 
our factories, workshops, offices and 
in all our homes.” In doing this the 
lay apostle is never alone, for he is a 
member of the Body. Yet in any par- 
ticular circumstance the precise in- 
dividual (and even unique) responsi- 


bility is his. 
Lire InN CHRIST 


The second effect is the knowledge 
that each member of the Body lives 
by the life of the Body, that is the 
life of Christ, God. So the indwelling 
ef God in the soul is more than 
presence; through our membership of 
Christ we are made partakers of the 
divine nature and in a certain fashion 
enter into and share the life of the 
Blessed Trinity. As a member of a 
Body that must grow and extend, as 
the repository of a Life that must be 
transmitted, the lay apostle will find 
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all his reasons for action in consider. 
ing the kind of being he is in the 
supernatural order. 

The spiritual life is the practice of 
the virtues, and the infused virtues 
make us able to act in a supernatural 
way. The theological virtues of faith, 
hope and charity should be intimately 
woven into the life of the lay apostle, 
His faith should be concerned with 
those truths that are the foundation 
of his way of life; the indwelling of 
the Blessed Trinity in his soul, the 
privilege and responsibility of his 
membership of the Mystical Body. 
His faith is at the root of all his life 
and work, and by it he is united di- 
rectly to God. In his formal prayer 
and throughout the day he should 
gradually acquire the habit of elicit- 
ing such acts of faith, while in his 
apostolic activity he should regard 
all he does as being demonstrations 
of that faith. 

The exercise of the virtue of hope 
is bound up in his apostolate, for in 
it he is working to build the kingdom, 
and the coming of the King in glory 
to take possession of his kingdom is 
an important object of our hope... 
Et exspecto resurrectionem mortu- 
orum et vitam venturi saeculi. The 
theological virtue attracts and directs 
our will towards God as the supreme 
good and towards the fulfilment of 
his will, that the kingdom of Christ 
shall be built in joy, spe gaudentes. 

A divine friendship between our- 
selves and God is the virtue of charity. 
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This is the dynamic which must im- 
pel the modern apostle to love his 
neighbor, for as St. John reminds us, 
the way in which we show our love 
of God whom we cannot see is by 
our practical love of our neighbor 
whom we can see. The love of God 
must be the great single passion of 
the lay apostle, and his activity 
should be as it were an overflow from 
this. Obviously whole books could be, 
and have been, written on each of 
these virtues, and their treatment here 
is summary not because of their lack 
of importance but only because my 
purpose is to show their particular 
significance in the life of the lay 
apostle. 


JUSTICE AND PRUDENCE 


Attention must be given to the 
moral virtues because these are in- 
volved more directly in the active 
life and relate only indirectly to God. 
Moreover they must be considered 
under the double aspect of indi- 
vidual and social acts. For prudence, 
justice, fortitude and temperance 
need not necessarily be concerned 
with an attitude to an invidual but 
may be to a group. We are familiar 
by now, for example, with the use 
of the term “social justice,” but there 
is social prudence, too. If there is 
any novelty in this suggested outline 
of a lay spirituality for the twentieth 
century apostle, then it will be found 
here. 

With the practice of the cardinal 
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virtues as such, there is no difficulty. 
So far as the individual is concerned, 
these infused virtues have for their 
principal purpose to purify the soul 
by removing obstacles which prevent 
it from attaining God. They liberate 
us in our different faculties, pru- 
dence in the intellect, justice in the 
will, fortitude and temperance in the 
appetites. The lay apostle can link 
them directly with building the King- 
dom. At every end and turn the vir- 
tue of prudence is required because 
so little of the modern world can be 
taken for granted. Everything must 
be weighed and judged. It is not 
without interest in this connection 
that the Enquiry Method, with its 
formula of See, Judge, Act, as used 
by many Catholic Action groups for 
forming a decision for action, fol- 
lows closely the traditional divisions 
of the virtue of prudence. 

The husband and wife in matters 
concerning their home, the profes- 
sional man in his practice, the worker 
in the different aspects of his life, all 
need to make frequent prudential 
judgments. It has been said that pru- 
dence is the virtue above all others 
that is needed by the politician, ie. 
“the prince.” This underlines the so- 
cial importance of the virtue, as the 
ruler in so far as he is the guardian 
of the common good must by his 
every action lead society along the 
right road. There is a virtue of so- 
cial prudence that the apostle must 
practise too, because he is concerned 
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with the reform of institutions 
through individual action and through 
group action. One might perhaps say 
that in the former case the virtue is 
social in its object, in the latter social 
in its subject. 

At this point one might recall that 
one of the distinguishing marks of 
Catholic Action is that it is organized, 
i.e. it is not an individual apostolate 
but a group apostolate. So the lay 
apostle is called on continually to 
exercise the virtue of prudence, indi- 
vidual and social, aided by the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit that illumine his 
intellect. And these Christian judg- 
ments can be a continual source of 
perfection for him, connected as they 
are with his everyday responsibilities. 

The same is true of the virtue of 
justice. Omitting the familiar divi- 
sions into distributive, legal and com- 
mutative as well as the “parts” of the 
virtue, we may concern ourselves 
solely with social justice. It has been 
argued that the act of social justice 
is an act whereby one assists in the 
reform of social institutions in a 
Christian sense, whether they be 
labor unions, Chambers of Commerce, 
political parties or local government 
politics. It is obvious how close is 
the relationship between social pru- 
dence and_ social justice. The 
Christian apostle is committed to the 
practice of these virtues in an or- 
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ganized and public fashion, in spite 
of the difficulties and obstacles that 
a materialist civilization is bound to 
provide. Only in this way can the 
artificial barrier that has been erected 
between religion and life be broken 
down, and the lay apostle must be 
conscious of the fact that his actions, 
though seemingly merely social or po- 
litical, are religious acts bringing 
himself and society nearer to God. 
There are many things in which the 
individual is powerless to see that 
individual justice is done because he 
is enveloped and constricted by the 
“system.” It is for precisely this rea- 
son that a re-ordering of the “system” 
itself is called for in accordance with 
the dictates of the Gospels. This is, 
as Dr. Ferree’ proves, the object of 
social justice: the organization of op- 
erations and things. Thus in a letter 
to M. Duthoit for the Semaine Sociale 
of Nice (1934) Cardinal Pacelli wrote 
of the organizing function of social 
justice. It is then the virtue that or- 
ganizes normally (i.e. according to 
the social necessities of human na 
ture itself) all external human acts. 
A similar social content may be 
found in the other two moral virtues, 
in fortitude and temperance. In par- 
ticular, perhaps, patience and per- 
severance, which are two of the 
“parts” of the virtue of fortitude, are 
important in the work of the lay 


1Rev. W. Ferree, S.M., The Act of Social Justice, Catholic University Press, Wash- 
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apostolate, both in social and in fam- 
ily life. We have already pointed out 
that the task of the apostle is never 
easy and that there can be no room 
for mediocrity. The virtue of forti- 
tude has an essential place in his 
life. The importance of the virtue of 
temperance is that the lay apostle has 
to build up a proper attitude to ma- 
terial things. One reaction to the 
pressing materialism of our time 
might be one of flight into non-ma- 
terialism, but this would not be the 
correct attitude. The world is to be 
saved and all that God has created 
has to find its place in a world re- 
deemed. In working out and living a 
sane Christian attitude to sex, to ma- 
terial wealth, to all that God has given 
man for his delight and enjoyment, 
the balance and restraint that can 
only come from the exercise of the 
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virtue of temperance should be clear. 

All of this gives in very summary 
form the outline of what should be 
the basis of the spirituality of the lay 
apostle in the world of today. As was 
said at the outset there is very little 
that is new in the system. Neverthe- 
less it has as yet no obvious exemplars 
to whom one may call attention as 
proof. In a word, it is theory. But one 
may hope that in the next few years 
there may be many apostolic layfolk 
who will find the way of perfection 
in the exercise of the right and privi- 
lege which is theirs as members of 
the Mystical Body and to which they 
have been repeatedly called by the 
Popes. With adequate assistance and 
direction they should go forward to 
exemplify and deepen the fact that 
the Catholic Church is apostolic and 
holy. 


Essential Task of the Educator 


Four basic elements, the religious, the socio-political, the scientific and aes- 
thetic, are the dominant constituents of every culture. These are the stable roots 
from which the intellectual and spiritual life of a people springs, takes its shape 
and grows. Like genes and chromosomes that fix the physical characteristics of 
a race, these four cultural factors perpetuate the intellectual and spiritual prop- 
erties of a people. To transmit these properties from generation to generation is 
the essential task of the educator. For unlike genes and chromosones, they are 
not a native endowment but must be slowly and often laboriously acquired. Just 
as it is necessary for a boy who hopes to become a sculptor to learn how his father 
handled a chisel and hammer before him, so it is imperative for a man who de- 
sires to become cultured to study the ways of his cultured forebears. Once mastery 
over the rudiments has been won, then if he be graced with genius he can devise 
new processes, create fresh forms and contribute his bit to progress—Very Rev. 
Edward G. Jacklin, S.J., President of St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Religion and National Unity 


Very Rev. VINCENT J. FLYNN 


MAN is by nature one. That is the 
teaching of any theology that I 
know of, and sociology, as well; that 
is to say, human beings are essenti- 
ally the same. This does not mean, 
of course, that all are alike in every 
respect; in fact, it is part of the mys- 
tery and fascination of life that no 
two human beings are alike in all 
respects. But when we say that all 
men were created equal, we mean 
that men in their very essence are the 
same, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. Christianity teaches that we 
were all created by the same Father, 
all redeemed by His Son, and that we 
all have a common destiny. 

Until recent years, this concept of 
the oneness of man, although admit- 
ted speculatively, had not been 
brought into the realm of practical 
political thinking. A little over a cen- 
tury ago, Tennyson, dipping into the 
future, saw a vision of “the Parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the 
world.” The first faint realization of 
his dream was, of course, the League 
of Nations. Today, with the extra- 
ordinarily rapid development of 


transportation and communication, 
as well as the discovery of new means 
of destruction, there is a more urgent 
clamor than ever before for world 





Presidential address to the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 10, 
1950. Father Flynn is president 
of the College of St. Thomas, St. 
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unification of some sort. We have 
our United Nations organization, 
struggling bravely to maintain its ex- 
istence, in the face of enormous diff- 
culties; we have the World Federal- 
ists, who wish to go a step further; 
because of our recognition of the 
mutual interdependence of nations, 
we in the United States are trying to 
help Europe get back on its feet. It 
is becoming increasingly clear that 
the problems of one nation are the 
problems of all; that, in fact, we are 
our brothers’ keepers. 


To achieve world unity is, of 
course, a colossal task. The difficulties 
are all too obvious. But this is no ex- 
cuse for abandoning the attempt. 


If world unity is a good thing, ob- 
viously unity within a nation is a 
good thing, and likewise within the 
separate political and social units of 
the nation—the various States or 
Territories, the counties, the cities, 
the families. Anything which sets a 
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man’s heart against his brother is 
wrong; anything that binds him to 
his brother in charity is good; and 
because I believe that the Association 
of American Colleges falls into the 
second category, | think that it is 
good. 


Must StrIvE For HARMONY 


Now it would be, indeed, an ex- 
tremely optimistic person who would 
expect perfect harmony among all 
men for any length of time. But that 
does not lessen, in my opinion, the 
moral obligation of mankind to strive 
for this goal. And there is always the 
possibility of a certain amount of 
success. Even the most pessimistic 
would admit that. 


If we are to have any success in 
achieving unity and harmony among 
men, we shall need first to discover 
what it is that divides and separates 
them. To me it seems that the answer 
lies in the very nature of man as he 
exists today. 


Briefly, man, as we know him, is 
an imperfect creature both in his 
intellect and in his will. Men disagree 
because in many matters the truth is 
by no means immediately evident; 
its discovery is often a long, tedious 
process. Men differ in intellectual 
powers, as well as in the cultivation 
of those powers. Only God is all-wise; 
only He comprehends truth in its 
fullness. And men disagree because 
of an exaggerated selfishness in their 
hearts. Most of us, according to Aris- 
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totle, follow oi 
our reason in c. 


nses rather than 
sting for “wealth, 
honors and b: pleasures.” It is 
the exception in, says Aristotle, 
who is truly a lover of self, in desir- 
ing that he should always “act justly, 
temperately, or in accordance with 
any of the other virtues,” and in gen- 
eral in trying “to secure for himself 
the honorable course.” 

From the imperfect understanding 
of an issue by an imperfect intellect, 
and from an inclination toward an 
irrational selfishness, come the de- 
forming passions of fear, of anger, 
of hatred, of the desire for revenge. 

These are the things, in my opin- 
ion, which divide and separate man 
from man. 

The next question is, what kind of 
unity do we want, and how can we 
achieve it? 

I think that we may as well face 
the fact that we are not likely soon 
to get the whole race, or our whole 
Nation, or our whole city, to agree 
on anything. Ideally, of course, if 
we accept the theistic position, we 
should all have the same faith. But 
actually we live in a world filled with 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, Shintoists, 
Jews, and so forth, not to speak of 
the various Christian bodies. All be- 
lieve in some sort of Supreme Being, 
all have some sort of moral code. If 
we are ever to have one world, or 
anything like it, we must, I think, first 
accept the fact of diversity, and sec- 
ondly, we must tackle the problem 
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with charity as our basic attitude. We 
shall need, to be sure, our experts in 
politics, economics and _ sociology, 
but all of our technicians will avail 
us nothing unless we work together 
in a spirit of mutual love. Let me ex- 
plain what I mean. 


CHILDREN OF THE ONE FATHER 


When I use the word “charity” or 
“love” as existing between man and 
man, I mean that one has a desire for 
the total good of the other. Life, as 
someone has said, consists in a series 
of relationships with other persons. 
The relationships are not between 
ideas; they are between human beings. 
Now, it is quite possible for me to 
love a man while hating his ideas. 
According to the precept of Christ, 
we must therefore love even our ene- 
mies, and do good to those that hate 
us. We need not agree with the ideas 
of our enemies, or with the things 
that they do. But we must wish their 
well-being in time and in eternity, and 
be willing to do anything within 
reason to help them attain it. The 
reason for this is the unity of the 
race—we are all children of the one 
Father. Until the leaven of this idea 
somehow permeates the mass of men, 
or at least their leaders, international 
unity will have, I fear, very little 
chance. 

The same is true, I believe, with 
regard to national unity, State unity, 
civic unity, and even family unity. 
You may begin at the top or the 
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bottom of the scale, but you will 
find no real unity in a body of men 
without charity. Differences and dis. 
agreements will exist, even in the best 
of families. But I appeal to your ex- 
perience: where love is present, agree- 
ment can usually be reached—at least 
in the field of action, if not in that of 
opinion. Where love is not present, 
no unity is likely. There may be 
uniformity, or conformity, enforced 
by the police. Totalitarian states try 
to reach unity through this method. 
But it is a method repugnant to all 
that we Americans cherish. 

Since ours is a national organiza- 
tion, let us look for a moment at the 
present state of our Nation, from the 
point of view of national unity. We 
find here in America persons of the 
most widely diverse ancestry, repre- 
senting all, I daresay, of the races of 
men, and holding various political 
and religious beliefs. Whether we 
wish it or not, this diversity is going 
to continue for a long time. Can 
there be any harmony in this pente- 
costal population? 

I think that there can be. During 
the war, Americans exhibited a high 
degree of unity indeed. The political 
parties got together on a bi-partisan 
program; labor and capital buried 
their differences; Army and Navy 
chaplains of different faiths worked 
side by side, and there was compara- 
tive peace between their various co- 
religionists. But now that the emer- 
gency—that particular emergency, 
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the threat of utter destruction—has 
passed, we are demonstrating to the 
world that as a people we can quarrel 
among ourselves as lustily as the next. 


BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER 


While I deplore any unseemly dis- 
putes, of course, in the realms of 
politics and economics, I am not 
nearly so troubled by them as I am 
by those in the realm of religion. 
And here the situation is none too 
good. In recent years there has been 
a resurgence of bad feeling between 
Protestants and Catholics in the 
United States. Without attempting to 


| fix the blame, we can all agree, I am 


sure, that the fact is highly regret- 
table. It is regrettable because, as I 
have already said, anything that sets 
brother against brother is regrettable; 
and it is especially regrettable be- 
cause it gives scandal to the unbe- 
liever, who like ourselves—according 
to Christian teaching—has been made 
to the image and likeness of God. 
But is he likely to abandon his un- 
belief and join our ranks when he 
sees us quarreling like heathens? Woe 


_ to him by whom scandal cometh. 


Which Christianity? is the question 
the puzzled pagan asks when we in- 
vite him to accept the faith of Christ. 
By this shall all men know that you 
are my disciples, if you have love one 
for another. 

Now what can we possibly do to 
keep the peace between persons of dif- 
ferent religious faiths? Shall we fight 
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it out with firearms? Few, I hope, 
wish that solution. Shall we send 
missionaries to each other? In a 
sense, we are always doing precisely 
that. By our lives (God forgive us) 
as well as by our words, we are try- 
ing to persuade others of the cor- 
rectness of our views. But what if 
we cannot? Must we then accuse each 
other of bad faith? Hardly. The 
Christian believes that it is only God 
Himself who can scrutinize the se- 
crets of the human heart; for that 
matter, any man of sense will agree 
that he cannot with certainty know 
the motives of another. 

What program then shall we 
recommend? The program that men 
of good will have always followed: 
the program that even civilized 
pagans have followed, at least to a 
degree. We shall not go about pick- 
ing quarrels about doctrinal dif- 
ferences, but we shall try to coop- 
erate with each other in matters that 
affect the common good. I do not 
mean that doctrinal differences are 
unimportant. They are important, 
unless truth is unimportant. But we 
must accept the fact that, for the 
present at least, we must live in a 
world of many religious faiths. The 
question is, how can we live and work 
together without compromising our 
integrity? 

One answer is that we are already 
doing it, both in America and abroad. 
For years it has been common to see 
Catholics and Protestants working 
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side by side in matters of civic and 
community concern—the Red Cross, 
the Community Chests, school boards, 
city improvement committees, and so 
forth. Similarly we find both banded 
together for their common good in 
labor unions, in the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, in business 
houses, in the various associations of 
professional men. For centuries, this 
has been true among men devoted to 
the fine arts, and for almost as long, 
I should say, among scholars. 

Let me give you an instance from 
my own experience. Some years ago 
I had the privilege of spending fif- 
teen months in various libraries in 
England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria and Belgium. At Oxford, 
Cambridge and the British Museum, 
I was treated with the same courtesy 
as I found at the Vatican Library. 
And similarly in the libraries of 
France, Germany, Belgium and Aus- 
tria, when I seldom knew whether I 
was speaking to a devout Catholic, a 
devout Protestant, a Jew, a free-think- 
ing agnostic, or a professed atheist. 
And when I was at the Vatican I 
learned that the building had recently 
been repaired by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for International Peace, be- 
cause the members of the foundation 
had regarded the library as promot- 
ing peace—scholars from all lands 
use it—and that money from the 
same source was being provided to 
pay for a new card catalog. 

This fact is also instructive: when 
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I was about to leave London for 
Rome, I was given a letter of in. 
troduction to an official in the Vati- 
can Library by a Jewish scholar from 
the University of Heidelberg, who 
happened to be working in the British 
Museum at the time, and no one, 
either at the museum or at the Vati- 
can, thought it odd. Of course | 
could probably have got into the 
Vatican Library through other chan- 
nels; but the point is that my friend 
in London had a friend at the Vati- 
can, and he wished me to receive 
special attention. Furthermore, when 
I mentioned to the officials at the 
Vatican the names of two of my 
friends at the University of Chicago 
(where I received my degree), Prof. 
Charles H. Beeson and B. L. Ullman, 
I was treated with added respect: Mr. 
Ullman had been for years a cor- 
respondent of the then Pope, Pius 
XI, when the latter was librarian at 
Milan, and later in the Vatican; Mr. 
Beeson, under whom I had studied, 
was recognized abroad as one of the 
two or three leading paleographers 
in America. 


ELEMENT OF FEAR 


But, it may be pointed out, our 
present-day religious quarrels are 
due, not so much to doctrinal dif- 
ferences, as to the feeling of one 
body that its interests are being 
threatened by another, or a fear that 
they may be threatened in the fu- 
ture. To be specific, some Protestants 
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in the United States fear that if Cath- 
olics ever became strong enough to do 
so, they would deny freedom of wor- 
ship to persons of other religious 
faiths. And some Catholics have a 
paralyzing fear of certain Protestant 
organizations. 

Now there is historical reason for 
fear, I admit, in both instances. For 
various reasons, civil liberties have 
not developed throughout the world 
as they have in the United States. But, 
to my mind, the important question 
is this: are we in this country likely 
to follow exactly the same pattern in 
human relations as that which has 
been followed elsewhere? 

Personally, I do not think so. I be- 
lieve that most of the Protestants I 
know have no desire to curb my free- 
dom of worship. And I trust that 
most of the Catholics I know are 
equally fair. 


FREEDOM-LOVING PEOPLE 


American history, I believe, sup- 
ports the view that we are, in truth, 
a freedom-loving people, and that 
we are steadily making advances in 
the domain of human rights. Our 
forefathers came to this country, not 
to think alike in political and reli- 
gious matters, but to live peaceably 
with their own convictions. No matter 
what has happened elsewhere, I be- 
lieve that we in America have de- 
veloped, and that we can in the fu- 
ture further develop, so strongly our 
understanding of the rights of the 
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individual conscience that no fear in 
this regard need be felt by anyone. 
I feel that we Americans can learn 
to live together in peace. If we are 
to look at the matter realistically, the 
cross-currents of interest—political, 
economic and social—are so diverse 
in America that people here are not 
in the main arrayed for or against 
each other chiefly on _ religious 
grounds. And I doubt, too, whether, 
in the foreseeable future, any re- 
sponsible religious body would wish 
to enslave another. For that would 
mean that the majority of Americans 
would be reversing their thinking 
completely; and it takes a long time 
indeed for people to make such a 
shift. And the mere fact that we Amer- 
icans are gradually getting to know 
each other better helps the situation 
enormously: it is usually the stranger 
whom we dislike and mistrust. 

Another reason for optimism in 
this matter, I think, is the develop- 
ment in some quarters of a new ap 
proach to the question of religious 
differences. Whereas some persons 
have begun the discussion by de- 
claring that error has no rights, 
others have been pointing out that 
rights inhere in persons, not in ab- 
stractions; and that all persons, even 
those in error in their thinking, have 
rights; and that, furthermore, we 
must be extremely careful of the 
rights of the individual conscience 
even when it is in error. 

Reduced to practical terms, this 
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means that for every person his con- 
science is the guide which he must 
follow, even though he be objectively 
in error. For example, if a college 
instructor’s conscience tells him — 
however erroneously—that he must 
liquidate the president of the institu- 
tion, then he is morally bound to do 
so. Certain inconveniences, to be 
sure, result from this doctrine; but it 
is still sound, according to my theo- 
logical friends. The doctrine of the 
rights of the erroneous conscience is, 
of course, recognized in the preva- 
lent attitude toward conscientious ob- 
jectors to military service; most 
people regard the position of the ob- 
jectors as erroneous, but still respect 
their right to act according to their 
own convictions. The same doctrine 
underlies the legislation in some 
churches, among them my own, which 
forbids members to baptize a person 
against his will, even though these 
churches regard the person in ob- 
jective error if he does not wish to 


be baptized. 


Unity AMID DIVERSITY 


There are, to be sure, people in 
this country who would impose an ar- 
tificial harmony upon us by trying 
to make us all agree upon everything. 
As a step toward this idealistic con- 
dition, they would do away with pri- 
vate educational institutions. They 
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would say, for example, that it js 
wrong for the Lutherans, the Bap. 
tists, the Catholics and other religious 
denominations to have their own col. 
leges; they hold that such a cond 
tion makes for division among ow 
people. But if I understand my his 
tory correctly, the early settlers came 
to America so that they might believe 
as they saw fit, in matters political, 
economic, religious and otherwise, 
And since they themselves founded 
church colleges, I think that they 
would most heartily applaud our hav. 
ing colleges today maintained by the 
different denominations. 

Why do I speak about these mat- 
ters to college administrators? Be 
cause I think that they are relatively 
free from the prejudices which mili- 
tate against our national unity; be 
cause I think that they have been 
foremost in the fight for a true unity, 
a unity based on understanding and 
sympathy, not force; because I think 
that by virtue of their position they 
can do more than any body of men 
of like size to promote this idea of 
unity; because I think that they have 
given an admirable example, in this 
association especially, of the patient 
forbearance and of the Christian 


charity which must underlie all our 
efforts to effect peace and harmony 
among Americans and among all the 
peoples of the earth. 
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Editorials 





‘“Key to Peace’”’ 


N THE March 24 issue of the 

National Catholic Weekly Review 
America, Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 
reviews the book The Key to Peace, 
whose author is Dean Clarence E. 
Manion of the law school at Notre 
Dame University. In view of the wide- 
spread attention this book has re- 
ceived and is still receiving, it is im- 
portant to note the extensive dis- 
agreement expressed by the learned 
Jesuit—a dissent he shares with our 
“Yard-stick” columnist—the Rever- 
end George Higgins. 

Father Parsons takes particular ex- 
ception to Dean Manion’s thesis that 
all government is only a necessary 
evil—that in a community of saints 
no civil authority would be needed, 
for all would obey the dictates of 
conscience. 


This, Father Parsons says, is con- 
trary to the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The universally-held Catho- 
lic doctrine, first expressed by St. 
Thomas, is that the natural law, re- 
gardless of sin, always would have 
led men to form a state. Martin 
Luther, according to Father Parsons, 
was the first modern proponent of 
the Manion thesis. 

Father Parsons disagrees also with 


the Notre Dame professor in his as- 
sertion that “American government 
is merely an agency for the protec- 
tion of human rights.” He points out 
that the preamble to the United States 
Constitution itself lists its purposes 
as the following: “To form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” 

The Jesuit reviewer’s criticism adds 
up to an emphatic protest against a 
misreading of history which would 
represent the American theory of gov- 
ernment as an expression of untram- 
meled individualism, forbidding any 
and all positive action by the State 
in promoting the common good. 

The Constitution itself is witness to 
the fact that the American govern- 
ment was not conceived as merely a 
means for the suppression of those 
who would criminally infringe upon 
the rights of their fellows, but was 
also intended as an instrument for 
the promotion of the temporal wel- 
fare of its citizens. 

Dean Manion’s book is repre- 
hended by Father Parsons also for its 
unwarranted contempt for all Euro- 
pean governmental concepts, based on 
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a misrepresentation of the views of 
European political theorists. It is 
simply not correct to maintain, as 
Dean Manion does, that European 
political science holds that “govern- 
ment, once installed, is unlimited in 
its power over its subjects.” 

Another grave error in The Key to 
Peace, according to Father Parsons, 
is due to Dean Manion’s faulty under- 
standing of the nature of justice and 
charity. These virtues do indeed ob- 
lige us to succor the indigent, which 
is apparently the limit of their obliga- 
tion as Dr. Manion sees it. But in 
Papal teaching, there are also obli- 
gations of social justice and social 
charity, in virtue of which the com- 
munity itself must, through its laws, 
prevent the emergence of those bad 
conditions which inevitably promote 
indigence and destitution.—MICcHI- 
GAN CaTHOLIC, Detroit, Mich., March 
29, 1951. 


We Fight for This 
Freedom, Too! 
EORGE E. WATSON, State Su- 


perintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, in a letter to the Capital Times 
of Madison, January 8, refused to be- 
lieve that Bishop O’Connor meant the 
public schools of the State of Wis- 
consin last Sunday when he said that 
“pagan, secular-minded educators” 
are usurping the authority both of 
parents and the Church in our pub- 
lic schools. 


If Mr. Watson really was shocked 
by the charge that there is a “creep. 
ing” statism at work in our dual 
American system of private and pub- 
lic schools which disregards the na- 
tural right of parents and of the 
Church to educate, then it is time 
that the State Superintendent descend 
from his ivy-covered, ivory tower. 

Mr. Watson’s statement to the Capi- 
tal Times in which “he hoped” that 
the Bishop had been “misquoted” 
was, to say the least, enigmatic and 
a refusal to answer the charge of se- 
cularism. 

Either the State Superintendent is 
well aware of the menace of secular- 
ism in our public schools but is re- 
luctant to admit it as a State officer, 
or he doesn’t see anything wrong in 
secularism as a philosophy of educa- 
tion. In either case, as a trusted pub- 
lic official, he is responsible. 

He is responsible, for instance, for 
the discriminatory action which his 
department took last Fall when it 
issued a directive to principals of 
public schools instructing them not 
to make contracts with independent 
bus owners who intended to carry 
parochial school children, paying 
their own fare, together with public 
school children being transported at 
the expense of the taxpayers. 

He is also responsible for not rec- 
ognizing the work of lay teachers in 
parochial schools by refusing to grant 
them a State license. 

For years, the Catholic Bishops of 
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the United States have been fighting 
the modern trend of state monopoly 
in education, for it is the logical con- 
sequence of the separation of religion 
from education. The inroads of stat- 
ism in modern life take education 
from the hands of parents and make 
education the prerogative of a pro- 
fessional group. 


With this progress of state control 
in education has come the progres- 
sive secularization of American life, 
the growing tendency to regard the 
individual as a secular citizen. Un- 
der statism, religion is regarded as a 
strictly private matter and hence no 
public official has any responsibility 
where Christian principles or Chris- 
tian ethics are concerned. Under 
statism, education is less and less the 
strengthening of moral character; 
more and more the training of soul- 
less, character-less, brain-less techni- 
cians for the operation of complex 
modern machinery. 

Catholics are not asking for spe- 
cial privilege. For the double taxes 
they pay in supporting their paro- 
chial schools in addition to the pub- 
lic schools, they are merely asking 
for freedom from discrimination. In 
other words, they are asking that 
their natural rights be respected and 
safeguarded from a secular inter- 
pretation of the law. 

The Constitution admits of Chris- 
tian interpretation, of neighborly and 
understanding cooperation. That is 
the freedom we are fighting for. 
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It is with grave concern for all 
Christians the question is asked: is 
the Superintendent of Education in 
the State of Wisconsin endeavoring 
to entrench secularism in the schools 
of the State as firmly as the Minne- 
sota Pastors of the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod claim it is entrenched 
in Minnesota? 

Last May these Lutheran pastors, 
at their annual conference, asked 
Governor Youngdahl to use his in- 
fluence “as a Christian statesman” to 
“discourage” public school teachers 
from “teaching things inimical to the 
spiritual values with which the 
Church is seeking to equip its youth.” 

Many people, a resolution said, 
“are becoming increasingly alarmed 
about the teaching in the tax-sup- 
ported schools which undermines the 
faith of our young people in God and 
in a divine moral code.” 

Thinking parents and citizens don’t 
want this to happen in Wisconsin. 
Neither does Bishop O’Connor.— 
CaTHotic HERALD Citizen, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Jan. 13, 1951. 


Fake Peace Poll 


66 yn you for bringing our 

troops back from Korea and 
making peace with China now?” is 
the key question in a peace poll that 
is being sponsored nation-wide un- 
der the title of the American Peace 
Crusade. There is every evidence that 
the campaign to get signatures for 
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the crusade has been taken over by 
the Communist party’s active mem- 
bers. 

The clever strategy of the Commu- 
nists in appealing to the peace senti- 
ment of all Americans will deceive 
many into signing the poll. Mothers 
and sisters of service men who are 
overseas and veterans of World War 
II, whose memory of maneuvers, fox- 
holes and a sea-sick journey overseas 
is still fresh, are apt to affix their sig- 
natures without questioning the real 
reason for the poll. 

Counterattack in a recent issue says 
that when the signatures are collected 
“The Communist party hopes to sell 
this propaganda device to the Ameri- 
can people as a reliable barometer of 
the trend of public thinking, an ex- 
pression of true ‘grass roots’ senti- 
ment in the U. S.” There will also 
be an attempt made to present the 
ballots to President Truman, and 
delegations will approach Congress- 
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men and Senators with the results of 
the poll. 

Communist party workers received 
a 10-point “briefing” on how best to 
conduct the crusade for signatures in 
their own communities. These in- 
structions came to party members 
with the first shipment of ballots, 
They included such suggestions as 
having World War II veterans query 
possible signers at busy street inter- 
sections, the use of youths as poll- 
takers, door-to-door campaigning, 
the enlisting of ministers and rabbis 
who might be persuaded to mention 
the peace crusade from their pulpits. 

The deadline for the peace cru- 
sade’s campaign for signatures is 
near. We would warn our readers 
against the poll and ask them to ex- 
pose it for what it really is. To offset 
the influence that the results of the 
poll might have we advise a letter 
to your Congressman and Senators.— 
THE CaTHOLIc TELEGRAPH-REGISTER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 9, 1951. 


Unto Life 


The missionaries in China today are losing their tools, tools which were 
bought by blood and sweat and tears, but the Saviour on the Cross often 
permits even His Body to be stripped of His garments, as if showing that 
earth has no claims on Him. Certainly He Who said that if we would save 
our life, we must lose it, must also have implied that if we would save our 
hospitals and our mission schools, we must lose them. But they are lost 
only as a farmer loses his seed when he sows it in the springtime.— 


Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen in Wortpmission, February, 1951. 
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World Federalism 


Pore Pius XII 


Discourse by His Holiness to the delegates to the Fourth Congress of the 
World Movement for World Federal Government, April 6, 1951. 


E ARE very appreciative of the deference you have displayed by this 

visit and We take pleasure in addressing you members of the World 
Movement for World Federal Government. We give you cordial greetings 
r of welcome. Our lively interest in the cause of peace in the midst of a 
humanity so grievously tormented is well known to you. We have given 
frequent proofs of this interest. That interest, moreover, is inherent in our 
mission. The maintenance, or the re-establishment, of peace has always 
been and always and increasingly will be the object of our constant solici- 
tude. And if, too often, the results have fallen far short of what our efforts 
and our acts aimed at, lack of success will never discourage us, so long as 
peace does not reign in the world. Faithful to the spirit of Christ, the 
Church is striving and working for peace with all her strength; she does 
this by her precepts and her exhortations, by her incessant activities and 
by her ceaseless prayers. 


WorK OF THE CHURCH FOR PEACE 


The Church is indeed a power for peace, at least wherever are respected 
and appreciated at their true value the independence and the mission which 
the Church holds from God, wherever men do not seek to make her the 
docile servant of a political egoism, wherever she is not treated as an enemy. 
The Church longs for peace, she strives incessantly for peace, and her heart 
is ever with those who, like her, desire peace and devote themselves to it. 
She knows also, and this is her duty, how to distinguish between the true 
and the false friends of peace. 

The Church desires peace, and therefore applies herself to the promo- 
tion of everything which, within the framework of the divine order, both 
natural and supernatural, contributes to the assurance of peace. Your 
movement dedicates itself to realizing an effective political organization of 
the world. Nothing is more in conformity with the traditional doctrine of 
the Church, nor better adapted to her teaching concerning legitimate or 
illegitimate war, especially in the present circumstances. 

It is necessary therefore to arrive at an organization of this kind, if for 
no other reason than to put a stop to the armament race in which, for de- 
cades past, the peoples have been ruining themselves and draining their 
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resources to no effect. You are of the opinion that this world political 
organization, in order to be effective, must be federal in form. If by this 
you understand that it should not be enmeshed in an artificial uniformity, 
again you are in harmony with the principles of social and political life so 
firmly founded and sustained by the Church. Indeed, no organization of 
the world could live if it were not harmonized with the whole complex of 
natural relations, with that normal organic order which rules the particular 
relations between men and men and between different peoples. If it does 
not do that, then, no matter what its structure may be, it will not be able 
to stand up and endure. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


For this reason We are convinced that your first concern should be to 
establish solidly, or to restore, these fundamental principles in every field: 
national and constitutional; economic and social; cultural and moral. 


In the national and constitutional fields: At the present time the life 
of nations is everywhere disintegrated by the blind worship of numerical 
strength. The citizen is the voter. But, as such, he is in reality nothing 
but one of the units, the total of which constitutes a majority or a minority, 
which the shifting of a few votes or even of a single one would suffice to 
reverse. As far as parties are concerned, he is of importance only for his 
voting value, for the support which his vote gives. No concern is shown for 
his position and role in his family and his profession. 

In the economic and social fields: There can be no natural, organic 
unity among those engaged in production so long as quantitative utilitari- 
anism—the consideration of maximum profitability—is the sole norm which 
determines the location of plants and the distribution of work, so long as 
the concept of “class” artificially divides men in Society, and there no 
longer exists a spirit of cooperation within occupational groups. 

In the cultural and moral fields: Individual liberty, freed from all bonds 
and all laws, all objective and social values, is in reality only a death- 
dealing anarchy, especially in the education of the young. 

Unless the universal political organization rests upon these indispens- 
able foundations, there is risk of its being infected with the deadly germs 
of artificial uniformity. We would like to invite those to reflect on this 
point, precisely from a federalist viewpoint, who dream of setting up a 
world parliament. Otherwise they would subject themselves to the play of 
those disintegrating forces from which our political and social order has 
already suffered too much. They would only finish by adding one more 
legal automaton to the many others which threaten to stifle the nations and 
to reduce men to the condition of inert instruments. 

Just as, therefore, if it is to be true to the spirit of federalism, the future 
world political organization cannot under any pretext allow itself to be 
caught up in the play of artificial uniformity, so also it will enjoy effective 
authority only in so far as it safeguards and encourages everywhere the 
life that is proper to a healthy human community, to a society in which all 
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the members cooperate together for the well-being of the whole of humanity. 

What a fund of moral sieadfastness, intelligent foresight and capacity 
for adjustment this world authority will have to possess, qualities more 
than ever necessary in those critical moments when, in the face of malevo- 
lence, people of good will must resort to its authority! After all the proofs 
of the past and present, would anyone dare to say that the current resources 
of government and politics are adequate? In truth, it is impossible to solve 
the problem of a world political organization without being willing to 
leave the beaten path from time to time, without appealing to the witness of 
history, to a sane social philosophy, and even to a certain divining of the 
creative imagination. 

There, Gentlemen, is a vast field of work, study and action. You have 
understood this and looked it squarely in the face. You have the courage 
to spend yourselves for this cause. We congratulate you. We express to 
you our wishes for your good success, and with all our heart We pray God 
to grant you His light and help in the performance of your task. 


Aims and Principles of Liberation 


This statement was adopted by exiles from ten Communist-dominated countries at 
ceremonies outside Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., February 11, 1951. 








I 
Whereas 


The peace ardently desired by the 
peoples of the whole world requires 
conditions of order and justice; 

These times of great trouble will per- 
sist in the world so long as peoples 
aspiring to liberty are kept in isolation 
from the free world and in slavery; 

This trouble prevails particularly in 
Europe, where the peoples, brutally 
separated from each other by an arbi- 
trary will, see the ancient ties, both 
spiritual and material, ties formed by 
history and a common civilization, sev- 
ered between them; 

This division in Europe keeps the 
West in a continual state of insecurity 
and weakness, depriving the countries 
that are still free of conditions in- 
dispensable to well-being and to the re- 
establishment of strength; 


This division isolates the countries of 
Eastern Europe and, despite their as- 
pirations and natural tendencies, con- 
fines them against their will in the 
sphere subjected to Soviet Communism; 


Whereas 


The isolation of an entire part of Eu- 
rope can be maintained only by con- 
straint and terror exercised equally 
against nations and individuals; 

The nations held prisoners in an en- 
emy camp are arrayed against the West 
as the advance guard of the new ag- 
gression which is being prepared; 

Individuals tortured in mind and in 
body must suffer an unnatural warping 
of their spirit by a despotic rule or 
perish; 

In the domain of fact, the Commu- 
nist experiment is doomed to failure; 
the economy of a country subjected to 
incessant levies, deprived of its markets 
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and its natural outlets, moves toward 
catastrophe; the social order succumbs 
under a dictatorship which abolishes 
liberty of thought, creativeness, research 
and enterprise, deprives the peasant of 
his land, the worker of the product of 
his labor, separates the child from the 
customs, faith, education and patriotic 
inspiration of his parents, and denies 
to an entire category of citizens the 
right of life; 

In the domain of the spirit, the piti- 
less struggle of Communism against 
man leads to the debasement of the 
human being; in spite of the heroic re- 
sistance of our martyrs, to whom we 
render a tribute of deep emotion, our 
most precious heritage and our highest 
values, the very groundwork of our 
civilization, must suffer outrage and 
violence from a hostile mentality; in 
the systematic spreading of moral con- 
fusion, with no distinction between 
good and evil, the only law is an im- 
mense and brazen falsehood; 


Under cover of a treacherous system 
of thought, designed to gain command 
of the mass mind but incapable of ful- 
filling its promises, obscure forces are 
at work hostile to the entire world 
whose only aim is to exercise absolute 
and limitless power; the exercise of this 
power becomes an end in itself, with the 
world as its victim; and the unlawful 
occupation of the Eastern European 
countries is the starting point for new 
conquests. 


Il 


Whereas Moreover 


The dangerous process of disintegra- 
tion which threatens to extend over all 
Europe cannot be checked without re- 
storing a rule of liberty to the countries 
in the East; and these countries are 
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worthy of such a rule, having fought 
through centuries on the front lines of 
Europe to win freedom for themselves 
and for the Continent; 

The word “liberty” has gained height. 
ened meaning and new value through 
the sufferings endured by these coun. 
tries, sustaining their peoples in hope 
of the deliverance for which they long 
with all their hearts; 


And Whereas 


Such a deliverance calls for a great 
effort of constructive organization fired 
by a creative urge; 

This effort must aim at the liberation 
of man as well as nations; 

The liberation of man must restore 
his natural rights—fundamental, in- 
alienable, not to be proscribed, but pro- 
tected in their very finality against the 
abuses of power and the interference 
of public authority; 

This liberation, consecrated by legal 
guarantees of a national and interna 
tional order, must deliver man from the 
fear that has permeated his being and 
give back his indispensable sense of 
physical and spiritual security; the 
freedom thus assured must be the essen- 
tial element in the formation of states, 
and of those ties which are destined to 
draw more and more closely together 
the commonwealth of man; 

The freeing of the nations must put 
an end of unlawful dominion by any 
alien power acting through the inter- 
mediary of servile government imposed 
and maintained by violence; 

It must restore to the people their 
right of adopting freely the laws and 
institutions of their choice, so that the 
just power of governments shall derive 
from the consent of the governed; 

Further, it must provide means for 
remedying as promptly as possible the 
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social ills produced by Communist rule, 
which has created a much sharper so- 
cial division than existed before be- 
tween ruled and rulers: between the 
mass of half-starving and downtrodden 
people and a small upper ruling group, 
politically and economically privileged 
and self-perpetuating, which wields 
power of life and death unrestrained 
by any civil or moral law; this deadly 
distinction must be abolished; 


And Whereas 


The reconstruction of Eastern Europe 
involves problems of a political, eco- 
nomic and social order beyond the 
capabilities and powers of nations to 
resolve separately; the dangers to 
which they remain exposed have pre- 
pared them to seek salvation through 
union; this tendency toward close in- 
ternational collaboration is in harmony 
with the present order of events; the 
federal principle, signifying union in 
liberty and implying the creation of 
organic ties, is the most appropriate 
and sure means of uniting the states; 
the peoples of the East are resolved to 
apply this principle to the regional or- 
ganization which they envisage; these 
same peoples proclaim their right and 
their desire to take part in a United 
Europe on a federal basis, which they 
regard as the realization of all their 
prayers; and in spirit these continental 
and regional unions signify further 
steps along the road to the indispens- 
able organization of the free world as 
a whole; 

The great movement which carries 
the people of the East toward union 
springs likewise from a desire for se- 
curity, from their need of opposing 
unitedly the menace of any totalitarian 
dictatorships whatsoever and of pre- 
venting any imperialist power from 
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subordinating their countries to its will 
—as happened with Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia. 


Consequently the peoples of the East 
feel themselves brothers not only to all 
the free nations of the West but also 
to the Russian people and all the other 
peoples of the Soviet Union aspiring to 
a common deliverance; 


iil 
And Whereas Finally 


Continents, like men, are related to 
each other, and in the sense of the 
words spoken by the great American, 
Abraham Lincoln, whose memory we 
honor at this time, the world cannot 
live half free and half slave; 


The principles written into the At- 
lantic Charter could assure peace to 
the world under conditions of order 
and freedom; the present crisis results 
from the fact that certain of these prin- 
ciples have been abandoned; to cope 
with this crisis, and with the grave dis- 
order provoked by the division of the 
world, there is no better way than to 
return to these principles and to re- 
store to the Charter its original author- 
ity; in order to bring about this restora- 
tion it is necessary to possess a definite 
program and real strength; 


The people of the United States of 
America, conscious of the mission be- 
fore them, have resolutely given leader- 
ship to the free world in order to create, 
through new efforts and sacrifices, the 
preponderant strength able to assure 
a just and durable peace; 

The free world is the bearer of a 
political idea which it must share with 
all people eager to rally in a great and 
just cause; it is now for the United 
States of America, the nation which 
marches at the head of the line, to 
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speak the word; here where the rep- 
resentatives of the people, in a time of 
revolution against autocracy and in 
touch with the most enlightened minds 
of the Western world, once gathered to 
inspire the Constitution of a free peo- 
ple, and where the wisdom of a free 
people with authority gained from 
glorious experience can restore to the 
world, in a time more infinitely troubled, 
the belief in liberty. 


IV 


Now Therefore We 


Exiles from Albania, Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Esthonia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, loyally united and single in 
thought, dedicated by the profound 
sufferings and the high aspirations of 
our native lands; 


Faithful to the example of predeces- 
sors who, in the course of centuries, 
have forged in exile, but in contact with 
the free world, the framework of the 
institutions, the laws, the liberties of 
their countries; 

Wish to send from the great Repub- 
lic of the United States of America, 
where we have the good fortune to see 
the forces of freedom assembling, a 
message of confidence to our far-away 
peoples; 

And to proclaim solemnly together 
the Principles and Aims of Liberation: 

1. All men and all nations are en- 
dowed by their Creator with an inalien- 
able right to liberty. The cause of free- 
‘dom is, like the cause of peace, one and 
indivisible. The suppression of freedom 
in one part of the world endangers the 
freedom of all nations and of all men. 

2. The principles of law and liberty 
embodied in the Atlantic Charter offer 
solid foundations for just peace in our 
time. Therefore, as an earnest of the 
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determination in the free world to re. 
place lawlessness and tyranny now ram. 
pant, with liberty under law, there must 
be a return to the principles of the 
Charter. 

3. The world can have no peace s0 
long as no real peace reigns in Europe. 
This cannot be achieved so long as that 
Continent is sundered in two. The Iron 
Curtain divides Europe into halves 
which are vitally necessary to each 
other. In the Eastern half a ruling 
group irresponsible to the will of its 
own people is forging powerful arms 
for an aggressive war. Liberation of 
Central and Eastern Europe is there. 
fore a condition essential to the estab 
lishment of international democratic 
order, justice and lasting peace. 

Having been violated by the same 
Soviet Communist aggressor, the free- 
dom and independence of our peoples 
deserves to be defended with the same 
determination as that with which the 
United Nations are defending the free- 
dom of the Korean people. 


4. The great powers cannot achieve 
their purpose of safeguarding Wester 
Europe if they base their endeavors 
upon a recognition, even implied, of 
the present enslavement of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Let the free world 
give to the oppressed peoples of East- 
ern and Central Europe at every pos 
sible opportunity assurance that its 
purpose is to bring the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter into effect in their un- 
happy lands. It is for the free world 
to demand that all further deportations 
from our countries cease, that prisoners 
of war and persons deported from their 
homes be repatriated immediately, that 
all Soviet troops and foreign police 
units be withdrawn, and that all po 
litical prisoners wherever they are held 
be set free. The deliberate destruction 
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of the best in our nations, steadily pur- 
sued, must be stopped. The first goal 
is the establishment of democratic gov- 
ernments and the holding of free elec- 
tions under effective international su- 
pervision. 

5. All our peoples, from the Baltic 
to the Black and Adriatic Seas, from 
the Iron Curtain into the heart of the 
Russian lands, anxiously await action 
that would herald their approaching 
liberation. They are confident that the 
spiritual and material forces gathering 
under the leadership of the United 
States of America are capable of estab- 
lishing a peace based on freedom and 
justice. Despite its impressive military 
might, the ruthless power confronting 
the free world is undermined by hatred 
and latent revolt among the peoples it 
oppresses. Their contribution to the 
fight for freedom can lead to decisive 
results only if it is related to positive 
and determined action by the free world. 


PLEDGE OF DEMOCRACY 


6. The peoples of Central and East- 
ern Europe are firmly resolved, upon 
their liberation, to join the community 
of free nations and to establish govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and 
for the people. The right of habeas 
corpus, as well as freedom of religion, 
freedom of research and artistic crea- 
tion, freedom of opinion and of infor- 
mation, freedom of assembly, among 
other essential freedoms and funda- 
mental political and social rights, shall 
be assured. No one shall be barred 
from education because of national 
origin, religious or political belief, or 
social and economic circumstances. 
Parents shall have the right to send 
children to such schools as they may 
establish or choose. There shall be spe- 
cial care for the oncoming generation 
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of the young, who have a right to the 
widest opportunities to use their en- 
thusiasm and capacity in building a 
better new order of society. The ma- 
chine of mutual extermination shall no 
longer roll through our countries. 
Crimes against humanity shall be dealt 
with through the regular process of 
justice and on grounds of personal re- 
sponsibility for definite acts. Eastern 
European democracy cannot be revived 
through vengeance. “Thou shall not 
kill” is the basic commandment for us. 


7. The movement of ideas and per- 
sons, goods and services shall be free. 
Individual initiative shall be stimulated. 
Choice between private and public en- 
terprise should be determined on the 
basis of merit; those methods which 
can produce better results both for con- 
sumers and workers should have pref- 
erence. 

There shall be no more Iron Curtains. 
Our countries shall again be integrated 
into the world economy and be able to 
raise their standard of living and add 
their contribution to general welfare. 


8. The land shall be owned by the 
peasant as his private property in ac- 
cordance with the desire of the whole 
peasantry, which forms a major part of 
our populations and the backbone of 
our nations. Cooperatives and other 
forms of association voiuntarily entered 
into by the peasants for economic ends 
shall be free from government interfer- 
ence. Advanced scientific methods and 
modern implements will help to raise 
the standard of living of the rural and 
urban populations. 

9. The workers, manual and intel- 
lectual, shall be protected against ex- 
ploitation whether by private or by pub- 
lic enterprise and shall be free from 
the fetters of arbitrary and competitive 
forced standards in work as from re- 
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pressive labor laws. They shall be free 
to choose their employment and the 
places where they wish to live and work. 
Free and independent trade unions and 
organizations shall be the guardians of 
workers’ rights and interests. There 
shall be responsibility on the part of 
the public authorities and private ad- 
ministrators that technological and sci- 
entific resources be employed to in- 
crease output and improve levels of liv- 
ing. The workers shall be entitled to a 
just share in the profits earned by their 
industries. Before the interest of the 
the machine comes the interest of Man. 

10. The peoples of Central and East- 
ern Europe are eager to take their na- 
tural place in the great movement of 
free peoples toward better relationship 
and closer union. They are desirous of 
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establishing among themselves strong 
ties of a federal character and of join. 
ing in the formation of a United Eu. 
rope. Such a fraternal federation must 
prize and respect the distinctive values 
of each nation, for the common good of 
our European civilization and for the 
cultural heritage of mankind through. 
out the world. 

Our belief in the need of close and 
loyal cooperation has prompted us to 
come forward with this joint declara. 
tion. We pledge ourselves to remain 
faithful to this belief after liberation. 

In this great country, where the idea 
of liberty is so closely bound to that of 
union, we pray God to give us the 
strength we need to bring to a success 
ful outcome the fight for the freedom 
and the union of our nations. 


Process of Education 


Everything that impinges on the 


child’s consciousness is education, and 


of all this the parent is the custodian, arbiter and censor. The good parent 
will ensure that as far as possible only what is noble and pure and uplift- 


ing will be impressed on the child’s 


consciousness. In the home the atmos- 


phere will be one of religious, intellectual and moral formation; there are 
many things to be learned both on the mother’s knee and across it.— 
F. McLarnon in Curistus Rex, January, 1951. 
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